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BOOK V. 



CHAPTER I. 

BBOTHEB AND SISTEB. 

It is in the early part of the London season, 
and the weather is bright and warm. Cautious 
people, who habitually distrust our perfidious 
climate, have ventured to assume light clothing, 
adapted for summer wear. The watering-carts 
leave tracks of black mud down the middle of 
west-end thoroughfares, and splash the margin 
of the hot pavements with showers that raise an 
odour as of tons of damp slate-pencil. The 
draggled fringe of suburb that hangs upon the 
trailing skul of the great city, bursts into patches 
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of dust-laden green, behind the monotonously ugly 
iron railings, or the blackened brick walls, that 
shelter " villa residences" from the profane vulgar. 
The profane vulgar, however, is very hard to shut 
out effectually. Even in the genteelest parts of 
the suburbs, little grimy hands are thrust between 
iron rails to seize rich ^ays of lilac or the gold 
laburnum blossom, and little grimy faces, pinched, 
pallid, and vicious, light and flush into something 
like childhood, as they bury themselves in the fra- 
grant ill-gotten posies. 

On miles and miles of wooden hoarding glare 
great bills, bearing, in gigantic characters, the 
most heterogeneous announcements addressed to 
all classes of the public. Blue letters on a white 
ground, red letters on a yellow ground, black 
letters on every imaginable coloured ground, 
setting forth such varied luxuries and. attrac- 
tions for body and mind, and such infallible 
panaceas f or ^ all the ilia that flesh is heir to," as 
might, one would think, suffice to make a terrestrial 
Paradise of the great Babylon. The new book, 
the new medicine, the new bonnet, the latest 
scientific improvements in crinolines, and the most 
approved food for cattle, combining a minimum of 
price with a maximum of nourishment, appeal to 
the passer-by, side by side, in curious juxtaposition. 
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Nor are there wanting appeals of a higher cha- 
racter. There is a monster meeting at Exeter 
Hall for the conversion and enlightenment of— 
everybody who happens to differ on certain topics 
from the amiably intentioned chairman and com- 
mittee of that particular society. There is high 
mass, with a sermon in Italian by a cardinal^ and 
a full band and staff of " eminent vocalists ^ from 
two great Opera Houses. One especially conspi- 
cuous announcement flares in rainbow hues from 
wall and hoarding. It is the poster of the Boyal 
Thespian Theatre. " Eomeo and Juliet ! Eomeo 
and Juliet! Romeo and Juliet!" repeated over 
and over again in every imaginable type and 
colour. " The new actress ! Great and legitimate 
success! Crowded houses! Free list entirely 
suspended! Miss M. A.. fieU will repeat the 
character of Jidiet every evening imtil further 
notice ; supported by Mr. Alaric Allen as Mercutio, 
and the company of the Royal Thespian Theatre !" 
Hundreds, thousands, of busy men and women 
passed the gaudy announcement every day. It was 
difficult to avoid seeing it ; so it is to be supposed 
that the passers-by saw it. But its purport pro- 
bably did not penetrate to the "mind's eye" of 
ten per cent out of those whose outward sense 
perceived it. But of all the crowds of .human 
b2 
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beings who hurried or sauntered past the Thespian 
poster that brightened the neighbourhood of the 
Great Northern Railway station, on one sunny 
afternoon at the beginning of June, 18 — y one 
individual at least did stop before it, stood gazing 
at it a suflScient time to have not only read, but 
spelt, every word it contained, and, having once 
moved to go, turned, and stood, and gazed again, 
and finally moved away dreamily up the resound- 
ing slope of Pentonville, that vibrates to the 
rattle of wheels all through the weary way. Up 
the slope of Pentonville went this individual; a 
young man with a grave, sad face, and dressed in 
sober mourning garments. When he reached the 
top of the hill that overlooks a dusky realm of 
house-tops looming through the smoke and mist, 
he turned to the left, past the White Conduit 
House towards Bamsbury. He then walked 
more briskly for some distance, until he came to 
a small newly built house, covered with buff 
stucco, that made it look as though it were made 
of pie-crust. The adjoining house on either side 
of it was unfinished. The houses over the way 
were unfinished. Behind it stretched a barren 
waste partially overgrown with rank grass, and 
plentifully bestrewn with fragments of broken 
pottery. It gave one the idea that the heavens 
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must surely rain broken pottery in the neighbour- 
hood of De Montford Villas. A costermongei's 
donkey was cautiously picking his way amongst 
the potsherds, and browsing on the soot-encrusted 
herbage. Two ragged men lay basking in the 
sunshine, at the extremity of the waste ground, 
hard by a tall post which bore the announce- 
ment that "This eligible piece of land was 
to be let for building purposes." All these details 
were risible from the back windows of No. 9, De 
Montford Villas It was the only completed house 
of the row, and looked as though it had been just 
baked and turned out, slightly underdone, from 
some colossal oven. It is hard to say why Number 
Nine should have been completed before Number 
One ; or, indeed, why this especial- house should 
have been Number Nine at all, seeing that there 
were to be but six houses in the row. But so it was. 
And at the door of the house distinguished for 
some inscrutable reason as Number Nine, the young 
man, whom we saw contemplating the rainbow- 
hued poster, stopped. He opened it with a latch- 
key and went in. The inside of the little house 
was clean and fresh, but wore the same aspect of 
underdone newness as the outside. The young 
man hung his hat upon a hook in the passage, and 
entered a little back parlour. The room is tenanted 
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bjr two ladies. Both look up as he enters. Surely 
wc know those faces, spite of the change that the 
last few months have made in each. That of the 
elder hnij is still roimd and plump, but it bears 
teaces of trouble on its formerly placid surface. 
The mouth is drawn, and quivers nervously in any 
surprise or emotion ; and the eyes are sunken, and 
their orbits swollen with much crying. The 
younger woman is thin, and very pale, but as she 
raises her head from her work, there is no mis- 
taking that resolute projecting chin, those steel- 
bright glittering eyes. 

^^ You're home early, Clem," says Penelope 
Oharlewood, for she it is. The rich, trailing, silken 
robes, and massive, costly ornaments that dis- 
tinguished her attire in the old prosperous days, 
have been exchanged for a plain, almost coarse, 
black gown, neat and whole, but ill-fitting, and 
evidently home-made. The delicate white collar 
and cuffs at her throat and wrists are the only 
remnants of luxury in her attire ; and her hands, 
busy with some needlework of the most uncom- 
promisingly ugly and useful kind, show traces of 
hard labour. Penelope had had handsome, fair 
hands, almost her only beauty. From the very 
beginning of their poverty, she had exposed them 
unflinchingly to the roughest business she could 
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find for them to do. Her mother had once or 
twice remonstrated with her, and urged the need- 
lessness of such disfigurement. But Penelope had 
answered stoutly, "Never mind, mamma! If my 
hands are as white as Clem's, I shall be quite 
satisfied. To tell truth, I did think a good deal 
of those paws of mine. They were pretty, you 
know. I might have caught myself shrinking 
from doing something or other to help Clem some 
fine morning, if I had allowed myself to care 
about the colour of my hands. Think of that! 
So I just resolved to spoil their beauty at once, 
and have done with it." 

" You're home early, Clem," said she once more, 
as her brother threw himself wearily into a chair, 
commanding a full view of the building-ground 
and the donkey. 

" Yes, dear ; but I intend to go back again to 
the office for an hour or two to-night. There will 
be some foreign letters to answer by this mail." 

" 'Ow tired you look, Clement," said Mrs. 
Charlewood, anxiously. "It's 'ot, ain't it? " 

" No, mother — yes, I mean it is, rather." 

Penelope . rose quietly, and went into the little 
kitchen to prepare tea. They had a servant, but 
her abihties did not extend to the adequate prepa- 
ration of the simplest meal. Indeed, I doubt 
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whether Penelope, in her jealous devotion to her 
brother, would have consented to reagn that <^ce 
to the most accomplished cordon bleu. 

As soon as her daughter had left the room, Mis. 
Charlewood drew near to Clement, and asked 
in a suppressed voice, ** 'Ave you seen Watty 
to-day, love I " 

"Not to-day, mother; but I will try to find 
him as I go back to the office. Don't fret, dear 
mother, don't fret." The tears were in Mrs. 
Gharlewood's eyes. 

"No, Clem, no, I won't. Grod knows Tm 
thankful to him every day and every hour, for 
'aving you and Penny; but you know Watt/s 
my child too, and I feel it 'ard sometimes to see 
him so seldom. Don't be angry with me, my boy ; 
I can't help it." 

" Angry, dear mother I " 

"No, love, no. There! I knew you wouldn't 
be angry ; but Penny is, sometimes." 

"Penny has trials too, mother, and bears them 
bravely." 

" Yes, to bo sure, Clem, I know she does ; and 

as to a good daughter Well, there, Tm sure I 

never thought it was in Penny to be so kind and 
considerate as she is to me. And she's never 
sharp with mo now — almost never; only she — 
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she's 'ard sometimes on Watty. K he did get 
tired of living 'ere with us, and found it dull, and 
went into lodgings of his own in a livelier situa- 
tion, why, law 1 I'm sure it was very natural." 

There was a short pause. 

*^At all events, mother," said Clement, kissing 
her, "it is done, and we can't alter it. We must 
make the best and not the worst of poor Walter^s 
doings." 

Presently, Penelope came back with the teapot 
in her hand, and the servant followed bearing a 
tray laden with cups and saucers. The mother, 
her son, and daughter took their meal together 
quietly, but without gloom; only Clement's un- 
usual silence and absence of mind did not escape 
his sister's quick eye. No shade of manner in 
those she loved easily escaped her keen observation. 
The sun sank lower ; the ragged men had arisen 
and were gone; the donkey still perseveringly 
mowed down the rank grass with his strong 
cnmching teeth; a caravan of children were 
stumbling homeward over the desert waste, the 
leaders in front carrying babies, and the smallest 
bringing up the rear with tottering footsteps, much 
impeded by the fragments of broken crockery, and 
imperiously shouted to by a shrewish, hungry, 
little girl in the van to "come a — a-^anl" To 
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these cries the little ones responded by piteous, 
long-drawn wails and boo-hoos that gradually died 
away in the distance. It was not a cheerful scene, 
and its sights and sounds seemed to be reflected in 
Clement's face. 

And it is possible that he may have got some 
unconscious impression of its dreariness, although, 
in fact, his thoughts were busy with far other 
things. 

*^Will you come out into the wilderness and 
have a cigar, Clem f " said Penelope, when tea was 
over. 

" Tve smoked my allowance for to-day, Penny. 
Don't assail my virtuous resolutions." 

"No, I won't," said Penny, decisively. "If a 
man makes a promise to himself he ought to stick 
to it ; but you may come into the wilderness for a 
quarter of an hour. We shall be within sight of 
the parlour window, if mamma should want us. 
Are you tired, though? " 

" Not I, dear ; and ycu look as if a breath of 
air would do you good. Get your hat on. 
Penny." 

The brother and sister walked out together and 
passed through the small back yard into the waste 
ground which Penelope styled the wilderness. 
(For a few minutes they walked on in silence, arm 
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in arm. At length Penelope spoke : '^ You know 
our compact, Olem. I can't do anything for you, 
nor be much, but I claim my share of the suffering. 
You are dejected and out of sorts. What is the 
matter?" 

'* Penny, when you claim your share, as you 
call it, of the suffering, there might something be 
said of your being and doing too ; but perhaps 
there need no words about all that between you 
and me. I am ready to tell you, but I don't feel 
quite sure that I ought to add to your burdens by 
teasing you about ^" 

"There, stop! That's so like a man. They 
think they can do everything themselves, fight and 
battle, and then brush off the dust handsomely, 
and come home smug and smiling to the women- 
folks, saying, * There, don't distress yourself, my 
love ; I've chopped off arms and legs in every di- 
rection, and borne the heat and burden of the day, 
but here is a diamond necklace, or a new bright 
saucepan, or something adapted to your capa- 
city.' " 

Clement smiled sadly. 

"I'm afraid you don't get even the bright 
saucepan. Penny," said he. His sister pressed his 
arm with the hand that rested on it. 

"Don't mind me, Clem, I must say my say; 
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but it does seem to me that women are so often 
expected to be like the image of the Madonna that 
Browning wrote of : 

Oar lady borae smiling and Bmart, 

With a pink gauze gown, all spangles, 
And seven stcorde thick in ker heart, 

Now I can bear the swords, if I may but abjure the 
smiles and the spangles. What is the matter T" 

"I have seen," he replied, very slowly, "an- 
other '' 

" Not another of those letters, Clem ! " 

"Yes, dear; another of those letters.'* 

"My God!" 

" Mr. M^Culloch called me into his private office 
when I went there this morning, and put it into 
my hands." 

" Oh, Clement 1 Oh, my dear brother ! " 

" M^Culloch has shown me every one of these 
infamous letters from the first. He says it is out 
of the question that they should make the smallest 
impression on him, that he treats all anonymous 
communications with contempt, and that his con- 
fidence in me is imshaken. Nothing could be 
better than the way M^Culloch has behaved. All 
his desire is, he says, that the miscreant who is 
endeavouring to stab me in the dark should be 
discovered and punished. He begged me again 
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to-day to search my memory well, to try and find 
some clue to tliis mystery. But it is in vain. I 
have thought and thought ; but who is there in all 
the world who can hate me so bitterly as to do me 
this iniquitous wrong ? '* 

"Of course M^Culloch cannot believe these 
lies. Who could believe them that knows youT 
After all, why should you grieve, Clem? The 
villain's aim is foiled. He cannot hurt you." 

"No, thank God, I hope he cannot. I believe 
he cannot. But yet, if you knew the anguish 
of mind I endure sometimes ! There is a subtle, 
devilish ingenuity in these letters that fills me 
with amazement." 

A brooding, anxious frown settled on Penelope's 
pale face. 

"What was in this last letter, Clement?" she 
asked, in a low voice. 

"Oh, the same old strings harped upon. My 
extravagance, my untrustworthiness, my want of 
honour, my passion for gambling in all its forms 
The same aspersions cast on the memcHy of him 
who is gone from us. All our great speculations 
were but reckless ventures of unprincipled game- 
sters. And — ^and — ^the great calamity of our lives 
is described as the volimtary escape of a cowardly 
criminal who finds detection imminent." 
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Penelope's face was already pale, but it grew 
deatli4ike as slie listened, and a faint, sick feeling 
caused her to lean heavily for a moment on her 
brother's arm. 

"And then the wicked craft of attributing to 
fne all poor Walter's follies and faults blackened 
into crimfes. The writer evidently knows that 
my brother has been placed in his present posi- 
tion at the bank on M^Culloch's recommendation 
and guarantee, and reckons on toy desire to screen 
Walter to seal my mouth." 

' "It is monstrous!" burst forth Penelope, with 
flashing eyes* "Monstrous and cruel, and wicked 
— ^yes, wicked — ^that you should bear this ! Tell 
Mr. M^OuUoch the truth, Clement ; tell him that 
the transactions mentioned in these vile letters 
are your brother^s, and that you have never in 
your life ^^' 

"Bush, Penny; hush, my dear. Think of 
what my saying so would involve." 

"It would involve justice being done to yow, 
and that would be a righteous thing." 

"Justice to me? Ah, Penny, it is my turn 
now to preach faith and patience. It is enough 
that M^Culloch, being an honest, upright man, 
despises these calumnies. But for Watty — ^poor, 
weak, misguided boy — ^I must keep him safe and 
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dear if possible. Only a fortnight ago, when I 
remonstrated with him about something I had 
heard, and spoke vaguely of the risk he ran of 
offending his employers if his conduct wore known, 
he interrupted me with one of his wild fits of 
childish temper. * If any blame is thrown on me 
by ihemj he said, ^ if I am lectured, or held up as 
an example, or taken to task like a servant, by 
Heaven! Fll leave the place that moment, and 
never set foot within the bank doors again.' Then 
he raved on about his being a gentleman, and how 
hard his fate was in being brought down so low, 
and finally he began to cry — ^began to cry and 
whimper, Penny, like a girl, until, I swear to you, 
the pain and shame of seeing him were almost more 
than I could bear." 

Penelope set her lips together grimly. 

*^ I think," said she, " / could have borne that, 
better than I can bear some other things. Let 
him leave the bank, as he has left two situations 
already. We have done all we can. He is a mass 
of selfishness. He has cut himself adrift from 
our home, although he well knows that poor 
mamm a 

The mention of her mother seemed to check 
her, and she stopped short. 

Clement took his sister^s arm which she had 
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withdrawn from his, and pressed it gently to his 
•ide, " Penny,** said he, ** do you know, dear, I 
am going to confide to yon what I have never yet 
told to any human being.** 

Her face flushed, and she looked at him quickly, 
but in silence* 

^^I hope,** proceeded Clement, "that I should 
have tried to do my duty by poor Watty in any 
case ; but— on the day that — that he died, he said 
to me, as though there were a knowledge of what 
was to come upon his mind, ' Clem, you'll stand 
by Watty ? Poor Watty ; you will stand by him ! 
Don't forsake him, my boy.* I gave my father 
my word, and so help me God, I will keep it.** 

The brother and sister walked side by side 
towards their home, where, through the gathering 
dusk, Mrs. Charlewood's face in its doleful frame 
of widow's weeds was peering from the window. 
The tears streamed down Penelope's wan cheeks, 
as she raised herself to kiss her brother. 

"God bless you, Clem," she whispered. "I 
have faith, and I'll never despond nor despair about 
you. The devil's a mighty clever fellow, but, 
thank God, he's not quite clever enough^ my 
dear." 
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CHAPTER n. 

CLEMENT CUTS AN OLD ACQUAINTANCE. 

Clement Chablewood walking back to his 
ofBce in the summer twilight, and following a route 
that would take him past his brother^s lodging, 
revolved many painful thoughts in his mind. 
And, strange to say, these painful thoughts were 
in no way connected with the subject of his recent 
conversation with his sister. 

What impenetrable mysteries, and storehouses 
of strange secrets, are we human creatures to one 
another ! The tongue and the eye at best trans- 
late our thoughts but imperfectly ; but when these 
are silent — ^when the spirit is busy within the still 
locked chambers of the brain — ^what cunning sor- 
cery shall draw forth its secret? What human 
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soul — nearest and dearest though it be — shall 
fathom those dark recesses, and see and know us 
as we are ? 

If Penelope Charlewood had been asked to guess 
the subject of her brother^s meditations during his 
walk to the City, she would undoubtedly have 
said, "He is thinking of Walter, and of those 
wicked letters. Very certainly she would have 
had no suspicion that Clement's brain was haunted 
by the vision of a huge red and yellow poster, 
whereon gigantic letters flamed in gaudy colours. 
And yet it was of this poster, and of the perform- 
ance at the Royal Thespian Theatre, that Clement 
was thinking as he walked along. It was now 
three weeks since he had seen Miss M. A. Bell 
announced to play Juliet. It was the only intima- 
tion he had had of Mabel's being in London. 
How, indeed, could he have had any news of her, 
save such news as he might share with all the 
world? He walked on, down Pentonville-hill, and 
past the hoardings where the many-coloured bills 
flaunted their tidings on the eye. "Romeo and 
Juliet ! Romeo and Juliet I Romeo and Juliet ! " 
Clement had, perhaps, not been to a theatre half a 
dozen times in his life, but he had been a great 
reader and lover of Shakespeare, and a wondering 
speculation stole into his mind as to how Mabel, 
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his Mabel — (but no! that was all over) — would 
interpret the character of the love-lorn Juliet. 
How she, so proud, so cold, and so unmoved in her 
maiden dignity, would utter the passionate vows, 
and caressing tender phrases, of the poet's creation ; 
— ^that dazzling southern lily, with one bright 
bitter tear in its perfumed heart. For an instant 
the temptation crossed his mind to go and see her, 
himself unseen and unnoticed in the crowd. But 
he dismissed the notion. "I could not bear it/* 
said he ; ''and it would do no good to me or to 
any one else if I could." Still, as he walked, 
Mabel's face — so long unseen by his bodily eyes — 
haunted his memory ; and his fancy was tormented 
by a fruitless endeavour to picture that face with 
the strong glare of the stage-lights on its modest 
beauty. It would not do. It was like trying to 
find a steady outline amid the images reflected in 
rippling water. There Was the form; but it 
moved and changed and melted, and could be 
fixed by no effort of his. So musing, he reached 
his brother's lodging, whither he was bound in 
fulfilment of the promise given to his mother. 
Walter Charlewood occupied a room on the second 
floor of a very dirty, noisy lodging-house in a 
street near the Strand. A tall, sooty-visaged brick 
house, the unwashed blank ugliness of whose 
02 
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aspect seemed to communicate itself mysterionsly 
to each one of the long line of maids-of-all-work 
who snccessively toiled up and down its rickety 
staircase. It was an eyil-smelling, shabby, out-at- 
elbows house, with a queer nomade population of 
lodgers. Its atmosphere was dense and heavy 
even in the brightest weather ; and to a fanciful 
mind it might have seemed that the roar of 
mingled sounds — impossible to analyse — that 
surged up around it from the great neighbour- 
ing thoroughfare, contributed as much as the 
smoke and fog to thicken and cloud the ambient 
air. Nevertheless, Walter preferred its murky pre- 
cincts to the clean little underdone stucco-house 
at Bamsbury. Uninviting as was his present 
abode, it did not offer the advantage even of 
economy. " I hate cheap and nasty things," said 
Penelope, ^^but Watty has ingeniously found 
something at once ineflSibly nasty and outrageously 
dearl" 

However, the one compensation for all draw- 
backs in Walter^s mind was " the situation." 
"So central," said he; "one sees something of 
life. One is gelralrable. One can drop in at — 
at — different places, you know; and see a — a — 
different fellows, you know. And, by Jove, that 
lath and plaster shed at Bamsbury, overlooking a 
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confounded dismal desert full of broken bottles^ 
would have driven me melancholy mad in a fort- 
night." 

Clement found the street door open, and the 
maid-of-all-work (the third who had held office 
during Walter^s brief tenancy) engaged in a 
wrangle with the potboy, who held a spreading 
bouquet of dirty pewter pots in his hand, and 
clamorously persisted in demanding them "two 
other quarts as was sent to the back parlours last 
night." 

" Is Mr. Charlewood in t" asked Clement, inter- 
rupting the dispute. 

The slatternly servant looked round with a 
saucy toss of her dust-coloured cap. "Dunno, 
sir, I'm sure. Mr. Charlewood ? Two pair back. 
Fust door on the left 'and as you go up-stairs." 

The girl had not been long enough in the place 
to recognise Clement, or to know that he stood in 
no need of her direction. He mounted the stairs 
to his brother^s room. The door was closed, arid 
he tapped on it with his fingers, but receiving no 
answer, went in. There was no one there, and 
the place looked littered and neglected. Clement 
looked about him for some means of writing a 
line to be left for his brother when he should 
return, but found no writing materials except a 
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glass bottle thickly encrusted with dried ink, and 
containing at the bottom of it one drop of muddy 
black fluid. There was a wooden penholder, but 
no pen. Clement's face grew dark as he mentally 
compared this shabby frouzy room with the neat- 
ness, order, and bright cleanliness of the poor 
home over which his mother and sister presided. 
There were one or two personal luxuries in the 
chamber, contrasting oddly with the surrounding 
squalor. A massive leathern portmanteau stood 
in one comer; it was loosely strapped, but not 
locked, and the clothes within it were peeping 
forth in disorder. Two silver-moimted meer- 
schaums were crossed over the mantelpiece, and 
an inlaid dressing-case of elaborate workmanship 
was open on the table, revealing one or two ugly 
gaps where gold and crystal had once glittered, 
and defiled with cigaivashes sprinkled over its 
velvet lining, Clement tore a leaf from his pocket- 
book, and wrote on it in pencil : 

" Dear Watty. Sorry to miss you. Do come 
to-morrow. I will call for you after banking 
hours as I come from the office, and we can walk 
to Bamsbury together. You must not fail, Wat. 
Mother is fretting at not seeing you so long. 

«c. c* 
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This leaf he folded, and dircted to his brother, 
and placed it beneath a box of fusees on the 
mantelpiece, thinking that in that neighbourhood 
it could not fail to be observed. Then he left the 
close room, and shut the door behind him. As he 
came out on to the landing he heard voices, and a 
woman descended from the third story, speaking a 
voluble farewell to some one out of sight. " Good- 
bye. You won't disapint me of my gown for 
Sunday I Don't you trouble to come down. I 
knows my way." She was a very untidy woman, 
with a faded smart bonnet, and rough light hair. 
She jostled against Clement as she came down the 
stairs with her eyes directed up towards the unseen 
person whom she was addressing. She had begun 
a sort of apology, when, looking at Clement, she 
stopped short, started, clapped her hands, and 
uttered a loud exclamation of astonishment. 
** Angels and ministers 1" cried the untidy woman. 
" If it ain't Mr. Charlewood in proprius per- 
sony 1" 

Clement looked at her in surprise. " That is 
my name," said he. " Do you know me?" 

"Well, I should rather think so, sir, an' ever 
likely to I Don't you remember me? Party of 
the name of Hutchins — ^New Bridge-street — little 
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Corda ! Ah, ihere I You recollect me nowy don't 
you, sir?" 

Clement did recollect her now. But as his 
recollection of Mrs. Hutchins was not an espe- 
cially favourable one, and as any reminiscence of 
the time she alluded to was fraught with many 
bitter regrets in his mind, he merely gave her a 
brief though civil "good day," and ran quickly 
down the stairs. 

The woman stood on the landing looking after 
him. 

" Highty tighty 1 " she muttered. " Come-downs 
in the world don't seem to meeken some folks. A 
nasty stuck-up fellow, as was glad enough to come 
to my house once upon a time, too. An' p'r'aps 
he'd have been glad to be a bit civiller now, if he'd 
have knowed all." 

Mrs. Hutchins screwed her mouth into a 
cunning smile, and nodded her head. The good 
lady's old thirst for information had not left her, 
it appeared ; for on her w^y out of the house she 
encountered the slatternly servant, and assuming 
an insinuating fascination of manner, proceeded to 
cross-question her keenly. The girl was disposed 
to be communicative enough on the subject of her 
own hardships and wrongs, but was able to say 
very little regarding Clement. This much, how- 
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ever, Mrs. Hutchins drew from her; that a young 
gentleman named Charlewood lodged in the house, 
that he kept late hours, gave little trouble, and 
was, in the maid-of-all-work's opinion, " a ri^lar 
wild 'un;' 

^^Lord bless me!" $aid Mrs. Hutchins, raising 
her hands and eyes in astonishment. ^^ Well, live 
and learn, to be sure ; but who'd ever ha' thought 
as my — ahem 1 — ^my young friend *ud 'av turned 
out like that. I knowed him intimate in 'appier 
times, my dear, when the bloom was on his early 
brow, but now Otheller^s occkypation's gone, and 
no mistake I" 

" Lor I" said the slatternly servant. 

" Yes,'* continued Mrs. Hutchins, wanning into 
romance; "ifs been a pretty considerable come- 
down for the lot of 'em. I was, I may say, 'and 
and glove with the famaly, and with the young 
lady as he kep' comp'ny with. But now things is 
changed. She wouldn't look at him now. Lord 
bless you, not she." 

" More shame for her, if she was his sweetheart 
oncet," said the dirty servant, with a spark of right 
womanly sympathy with misfortune, and respect 
for true love illuming her coarse face. 

" Ah I" exclaimed Mrs. Hutchins, mysteriously, 
"you don't know all, my dear. There's famaly 
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reasons as I could revea!, but my lips is sealed 
aromatically. So he lives here, quite by hisself, 



" Mr. Charlewood do. Quite by hisself ." 
**I wonder what's got the others. Well, they 
was always a uppish lot. Sprung out of nothink, 
and returned back again to oblivium. Good morn- 
ing, my dear." 

Mrs. Hutchins betook herself along some streets 
at the back of Drury-lane, marvelling much at her 
recent encounter with young Charlewood, and still 
more at the account given of him by the lodging- 
house servant. 
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CHAPTER m. 

A ROMEO INCOGNITO. 

Clement, meanwhile, profoundly unconscious 
of the emotions of anger and curiosity he had ex- 
cited in Mrs. Hutchins's breast, was strolling along 
the hot dusty streets with some leisure on his 
hands which he did not well know how to dispose 
of. He had been to his office, and had found that 
the expected letters that he was to have answered 
had not been received. They could not now arrive 
until the f oUovdng evening. ETe would have re- 
turned to Walter^s lodgings, but his knowledge of 
his brother^s habits forbade him to expect to find 
him at home so soon. He had turned westward, 
and was wandering on in a purposeless way, when 
his progress was arrested by a crowd assembled 
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beneath a portico blazing with lights, and in front 
of which cabs and carriages kept drawing np in 
quick succession, and with a mighty clatter. 

Looking at the building towards which a steady 
tide of people was moving, his eye was caught by 
the words "Komeo and Juliet** in const)icuous 
letters. With a blind impulse, scarcely conscious 
of what he did, he entered the pit door with the 
stream, and in a few seconds had paid his money, 
and was pressing onward for a seat like the 
others. 

The performances had commenced with a short, 
trifling piece, and the green curtain had just fallen, 
preparatory to rising on the tragedy. The band 
was playing a lively waltz, with much sharp 
clashing of cymbals and metallic braying of wind 
instruments. The music was strangely out of tune 
with Clement's mood, and yet it strung his nerves 
to a pitch of high excitement. His heart beat 
quickly, and his foot mechanically kept time to 
the rhythm of the dance tune. He had found a 
place close against the dress-boxes at one side of 
the theatre, and had pressed a soft felt hat he 
wore down over his eyes, with a dread of being 
recognised, which his reason told him was ground- 
less and absurd. Two young men of the smart 
clerk species were seated immediately before him, 
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and kept up a running fire of talk. The perform- 
ance thej had come to witness appeared to be 
the last thing in their thoughts. Clement listened 
vacantly to their babble, in which one "Jim" 
plaiyed a conspicuous though unintelligible part. 
As the music drew to a close, winding up with a 
final crash like twenty tinsmiths* shops in full 
work, a white-haired man near him, seeing him 
without a playbill, offered his own, and began to 
speak:^ 

"Seen the noo Juliet, sir?" asked the white- 
haired man. 

"No." 

"iVbr seen her? Ahl more have I. But Til 
tell you what; I've seen Miss O'Neil, sir, and I 
don't think we shall look upon her like again in a 
hurry." 

Clement having nothing to say, said nothing. 

" Much of a play-goer, sir ? " 

"No." 

" Not much of a play-goer ? Ah ! more am I, 
now. But m tell you what, sir ; I used to be, in 
the parmy days — ^the good old times — ^the days of 
yore, sir, as I call 'em, when acting was acting. 
Days of yore indeed, sir; too truly yore, as I 
say. 

The white-haired man continued to repeat the 
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word "yore** with an nnctaon apparently derived 
from his own very hazy comprehension of its 
meaning. Clement feeling strongly averse to being 
drawn into a discussion on the present state of the 
British drama, was relieved when a little tinkling 
bell sounded, and the great curtain rose slowly with 
a rustling, creaking sound. 

The first scenes of the play passed quietly. Mr. 
Alaric Allen, as Mercutio, was received with a 
burst of applause, and his brilliant, picturesque 
costume, and spirited, easy manner, were much 
approved of by the white-haired man, who yet made 
comparisons, not wholly to the advantage of the 
modem actor, between him and some forgotten 
celebrity of the " days of yore." 

As the time for Julief s entrance drew near, a 
little thrill of excitement ran round the house. 
Even the two smart clerks ceased their whispered 
conversation about "Jim," and addressed their 
smug faces to the stage. The critical play-goer 
folded his arms, and settled himself in his seat with 
the air of one whose weighty duty it was now to 
give judgment on the new performer. As to 
Clement, when the nurse called " Jidiet I " he was 
seized with a sensation of terror, strong enough to 
have induced him to rise up and run away had 
such a proceeding been in any way possible. But 
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a moment more — a hush of expectancy — ^and the 
theatre rang with loud reiterated plaudits, and his 
eyes were fixed spell-bound upon the stage. No 
running away now. He could not have stirred to 
save his life. 

A slight, girlish creature, lithe and graceful of 
form, with a shining, pearly, satin robe falling 
around her in rich folds, whereon there was a 
delicious, ever-varying play of light and ^shade. 
A round, well-poised head, whose pure outline was 
well displayed by the simple arrangement of her 
dark hair. A face, not perfectly regular in feature, 
but so instinct with genius, lighted so manifestly 
by a bright soul within, as to impress all those who 
looked upon it with a sense of the highest beauty. 
The brow was candid and smooth ; the eyes inno- 
cently vivacious as a child's. Only in the delicate 
mouth there was a suggestion of sadness ; a little 
drooping curve that told of capacity for suffering, 
and hinted all the pathos and the passion which 
that bright countenance had power to express. 
This was Juliet — Juliet as she might have been 
seen in the flesh centuries ago in old Verona, and 
who now stood bowing with a sober, modest grace 
in acknowledgment of the loud greeting of a crowd 
of nineteenth-century Englishmen. Then there 
was silence, and she spoke. 
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There are voices that speak to the ear, and flatter 
the sense with sweetness^ yet move one no more 
than the melodions tinkle of a musical box. Other 
Toices vibrate subtly through the hearer^s heart, 
and steal upon his inmost sympathies. Such a 
voice was Juliet's, pure, fresh, thrilling; with, at 
times, a little natural tremor in its tone like the 
shimmering of the air on a sultry summei^s day. 
Upon one hearer^s heart, at least, that voice fell 
like sweet music, and thrilled it to the core. Was 
it pain or ecstasy to see her once again? To see 
her thus, beautiful, brilliant, wielding the sceptre 
of genius in her girlish hand, compelling all around 
to own its power for die moment, even though the 
spell were but of brief duration — and as far re- 
moved from Aim, as the silver moon that was shining 
then above the flaring gas-lights of the theatre ! 
He sat like One in a dream throughout the whole 
play. The white-haired man vainly tried to elicit 
his opinion of the new actress. The young clerks' 
prating fell unheeded on his ear. Once only was 
he aroused from his trance. It was when at the 
termination of the second act, the door of a private 
box was thrown noisily open, and the sound attract- 
ing his attention, he involuntarily looked up, and 
beheld the entrance of the new comers. The next 
instant he started back, and shrank down into the 
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shade. In the front of the box sat Lady Popham^ 
bewigged, bejewelled, bedizened after her manner, 
with the great gold eye-glass in full force. Near 
to her, with his back to the stage, sat Arthur 
Skidley, negligently scanning the house through 
an opera-glass. And behind her ladyship's chair, 
his pale handsome face and black hair relieved 
against the dark red lining of the box, lounged 
Alfred Trescott. His mood seemed to be unusually 
subdued and silent, and he bent down now and then 
to listen, or reply to the restless old lady's remarks, 
with a kind of languid indifference that did not 
ill become him. 

Clement's pulse beat quicker on the next occa- 
sion of Juliet's coming on the stage. ^^ Will she 
betray any consciousness of his presence t " was 
the first thought that flashed through his mind ; 
and then he contemned himself bitterly for a fooL 
The question was soon answered. Juliet was 
Juliet still. All her faculties were absorbed in 
the portrayal of the varying, swiftly changing 
passions of love, joy, grief, terror, despair. With 
every scene the enthusiasm of the audience rose ; 
until, at the final fall of the curtain, the cheers 
were overwhelming. The heroine of the night 
was led forward to bow her thanks, and to receive 
sundry bouquets tossed in quick succession on to 

VOL. m. D 
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the Stage. These die took amply; widwot either 
exaggerated <iemaiwtnitiops of gratitnii^ cr off ot- 
sire indifference. Ahaeiire of affectatioBiy indeed, 
marked all she did. As she I^ die stage, the 
actor who had been pbjiiig Borneo peroeiTed one 
flower lying Defected — a crimson camelKa of great 
beantj — and seemed about to retam for it, hot she 
held back his hand, and with a last k>w curtaej, 
disappeared, dement rose to go with a dizzy, 
throbbing head, and eyes dimmed with tears^ diat 
the pathetic dose of the marveDons k>Te-6toiy had 
drawn from him. A stream of peo]^ poured oat 
of the theatre pell-mell. The white-haired man 
(who had been blabbering anrestndnedly behind a 
yellow pockets-handkerchief) now asserted himself 
by mach severe criticism and allasions to the 
" days of yore." The yoang clerks had retamed 
to their one absorbing topic The last words 
Clement heard them atter, were expressive of a 
conviction that ^^ Jim" knew what he was aboat. 
That others might be wrong or might be right, bat 
that " Jim " was safe " to run on the right side of 
the post, to know when he was well off, and to 
recognise on which side of his bread the butter 
lay." Shakespeare's tragedy of Someo and Juliet 
had ap])arently caused but slight and temporary 
interruption to the thread of this interesting dis- 
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cnssion* As Clement reached the doorway, and 
felt the cool pore air (cool and pure b j contrast) 
upon his forehead, a stately equipage drew up be» 
^eath the portico. Into it, escoorted by her great- 
nephew, skipped Lady Popham. On the pavement 
stood Alfred Trescott, bowing " good night." The 
overcoat that he wore was thrown back, and in the 
instant that he looked upon him, it flashed on 
Clement that he missed a flower from Trescott's 
breast, and that the neglected crimson blossom 
lying on the stage had been thrown by his 
hand. 

It was long past eleven o'clock when Penelope 
Charlewood, sitting alone in the comfortless little 
parlour with her work in her hand, heard the key^ 
turn in the door, and went into the passage to re- 
ceive her brother. They spoke in whispers, for 
Mrs. Charlewood had gone to rest, and every sound 
penetrated through the slight building. 

" Penny, Tm so sorry you sat up, my dear." 

^^ I had to sit up, Clem, to &ii8h stitching these 
collars. This is the last of the set. You're late. 
Very busy at the office ?" 

" No ; not very. I went to Watty's. He was 
not at home, but I left a note to say he must come 
and see mother to-morrow.'* 

" Oh," said Penelope, dryly. Then she looked 
d2 
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wistfully at her brother. He had drawn back the 
blind^ and was standing by the window looking on 
to the waste ground mysteriously transformed 
beneath the moonlight. " You are awfully fagged, 
Clem, and so pale! Or is it the moonlight on 
your face? No; you do look shockingly harassed. 
Tm sure you are worrying yourself about those 
anonymous letters. Shake it off, Clem. Why 
don't you good people have faith in the power of 
goodness?'' 

^^No, Penny; no, indeed, my dear girl, it is not 
that. It is, — ^I — ^I do feel a little fagged. But I 
don't need or deserve so much sympathy. Good 
night, dear ; you must be tired. I will go to bed 
at once." 

^^Ah!" said Penelope to herself, lying wake- 
fully in her bed, " he can't deceive me. I know 
Clem no welL Every tone of his voice, every trick 
of I)is face; and I am sure he has been bother- 
ing himself about Watty and those letters 1" 

No. The locked silent chambers of her brother's 
brain kci)t their secret even from her keen scru- 
tiny. Walter might never have been bom, and 
the anonymous letters never written, for all the 
part they wer« pUying in Clement's thoughts. 
What warn the virions that flitted through the hot 
head lie laid upon bis pillow ? 
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A shining satin dress; a pale, passionate face 
leaning down from a high quaint balcony ; a white- 
robed figure huddled hopelessly upon the ground, 
with its dark hair streaming oyer the breast of a 
dead lover. And then a solitary crimson flower 
lying unheeded on the stage, and the sweeping 
flow of long trailing garments as their wearer 
bowed "farewell P' 
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CHAPTER IV. 

AN UNEXPECTED HEETINO. 

Mabel Earnshaw lived with her mother and 
Dooley in a pleasant house in one of the most se- 
questered of the Highgate lanes. Her great and 
assured success, surpassing even the expectations 
of those who most highly estimated her talent — 
for, as Mr. Alaric Allen said, "there's a certain 
element of chance in these things always, and if 
you miss fire at the first attempt, the public seldom 
has leisure to allow you a second trial-shot " — ^had 
enabled her to take this pretty residence, to sur- 
round her mother with many long disused luxuries, 
and to enjoy the happiness of seeing her little 
brother frolicking on a green lawn, instead of 
being mewed up in the small close rooms of their 
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Dublin lodgings. Doolej was in high del^ht. He 
had parted from kind Aimt Mary and her family 
with regret, and had particolarly missed Jack, with 
whom he had formed a close friendship, and whose 
versatile talents had impressed him deeply. But 
to be with mamma and Tibby was in itself a balm 
ior any sorrows Dooley had yet known ; and when, 
after a few weeks' sojourn at a London hotel, he 
was taken to the Highgate cottage embowered in 
trees, and shut in from the noisy world by thick 
fragrant green hedges, his joy and excitement 
knew no bounds. Mabel's face grew bright as she 
watched the little fellow's eager interest in all 
around him, and the investigations throughout this 
house and grounds which his spirit of inquiry led 
him to make. There was a small white-curtained, 
fresh, cozy nest of a room, with ivy leaves tapping 
at its casement, that was reserved for "Master 
Julian." And there was a ruddy-faced country 
girl standing at the door of it to welcome him, 
who ran and caught him in her arms and hugged 
him, and laughed and cried altogether, and who 
proved to be the faithful Betty, secretly sent for 
from Hazlehurst to surprise him. And in the 
kitchen there was — yes, there was indeed — a 
kitten; smooth and beautiful of fur, and bright 
of eye, and with a collar round its neck, to which 
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a little bell was fastened that jingled cheerfully. 
*' She are a very nice pussy-kitten," said Dooley, 
stroking her with a thoughtful face. ^^ A bootif ul 
pussy-kitten ; but I tarit love her quite so much as 
my own old pussy-kitten, tan I, Tibby ? Because 
my own old pussy-kitten was «o sorry when I did 
go away. And dis little pussy-kitten has never 
been sorry. And I must love de sorry one best, 
mustn't I, Tibby r' 

Mrs. Saxelby nestled down into the pleasant 
home provided for her with child-like satisfaction. 
Her natural taste, and love of refinement and 
beauty in all her surroundings, were gratified to 
the utmost. And then her mother^s heart exulted 
with the proud thought, " This is my Mabel's 
doing ! All these good things represent her 
energy, industry, and genius, and the public recog- 
nition of those qualities." For all trace of horror 
and disapproval of the means by which Mabel was 
earning fame and fortune had vanished from Mrs. 
Saxelb/s mind long ago. Not precisely on con- 
viction — ^although an intimate knowledge of Mary 
Walton's life and home might have sufficed to 
modify on strictly logical grounds the sweeping 
condemnation that Mr. Saxelby and the Flukes 
were wont to utter against stag&-players — but 
simply because Mrs. Saxelby had now been living 
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for some time under the influence of people in 
whose eyes the actor's calling was an honourable 
one. In the first days of Mabel's experience as a 
London actress, Mrs. Saxelby had accompanied 
her daughter to the theatre each evening, and had 
sat in her dressing-room, or had occasionally ven- 
tuiied into the green-room for ten minutes at a 
time, never remaining there an instant after 
Mabel had quitted it for the stage. But for a 
day or two preceding Clement Oharlewood's un- 
premeditated visit to the Thespian Theatre, Mrs. 
Saxelby had been suffering from a slight cold 
and sore throat, which made it desirable for her 
to avoid exposure to the night air. Therefore 
Mabel had driven to the theatre for several even- 
ings with no other escort than the faithful Betty, 
who came provided with a large worsted stocking 
to knit. Betty had never sufficiently got over 
her awe and admiration of the glittering stage 
garments to venture upon handling them. As 
to acting the part of lady's-maid to her young 
mistress, that was entirely out of the question. 
But there was, luckily, no need of her services 
in that respect, for a dresser, belonging to the 
theatre, a woman experienced in her business, 
was in attendance each night in ^^Miss Bell's'' 
room. On the evening succeeding that spoken 
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of in mj last duipter, Mabel and her somewliat 
unoontb-looking Atngafl, the rustic ruddiness of 
whose dieeks defied even the ^aie of the gaa^ 
li^itSi airiyed at the stage door of the Bojal 
Thespian Theatre at ibeir nsoal hour. 

The interior of a theatze by dayli^t is always 
taken to be a strange anomalons scene ; but I 
doobt whether the same scene^ just before the 
hoar of opening the doors to the public in the 
evening, be not in its way as singular to an 
unaccustomed eye, and equally far from revealing 
any promise of the bright pictures to be presendy 
exhibited to the many-jieaded now waiting out- 
side in the spimmer evening sunshine. 

There is a bustle and a constant succession of 
arrivals at the stage door, it is true. That dingy 
portal swings to and fro ceaselessly; the weU- 
wom cords running swiftly over the pulley as 
the great leaden weights fall and cause the door 
to slam to with a creaking jar. Servants, supers, 
carpenters, dressers, scene-shifters, crowd in with 
a careless nod or hasty "good evening" to the 
doorkeeper, who sits in his own small pen hung 
round with playbills, and takes note of each one 
as he or she enters. By-and-by the performers 
begin to arrive, and occasionally a letter or news- 
paper is reached down from the little pigecm- 
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holes in the hall, each with a letter of the alpha- 
bet painted over it. The narrow wooden stair^ 
ease leading np to the stage is feebly lighted by 
a single gas-burner. The yarions employ^ of 
the theatre troop up it one after the other^ 
disp^ndng at the top each to his separate de- 
partment — scene-room, dressing-room, property- 
room, or wardrobe. But on the great stage itself 
all is silence. The scene is not yet quite set, and 
the depth of the spacious stage is revealed even 
to the back wall of the building. There are 
great chasms and caverns of shadow, for the 
theatre is not entirely lighted up, nor the gas 
turned on to its full power. The front of the 
house is vast and ghostly, with a ray of light 
shining in here and there from the lobbies through 
the half-open box doors. The dingy hoUand 
covers that shield the gilding and velvet fronx 
dust, still drape the wide semicircle like a pall| 
and glimmer spectrally through the gloom. The 
orchestra is a black gulf, like a giant grave 
newly dug, and yawning just in front of th6 
crimson stalls. Up above in the lofty roof the 
great chandelier looms vaguely with an undefined 
outline. It might be floating self-poised over th^ 
wide space beneath, for aught that can be discerned 
of its supports. By-and-by it will sparkle an4 
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flash like an enormous diamond, and the boxes will 
shine in scarlet and gold and white. The black 
orchestra will be full of light and sound, and care- 
less fiddlers will laugh and chat, and glance non- 
chalantly about them as they tune their instru- 
ments. There will be no shadow, no vagueness, 
no mystery. Only the great canvas act-drop will 
shut out the audience from the actors, and divide 
two realms differing as widely from each other as 
any kingdoms that were ever sundered by a poli- 
tical boundary line I 

Mabel arriving at the theatre with her country 
servant on this special evening of which I write^ 
and going into her dressing-room, found it lighted 
up, and the toilet-table set forth, but the woman 
who usually attended on her was not there. She 
began to dress, however, with Betty's assistance 
(rendered very tremblingly, and with an over- 
powering sense of her own unfitness for the task), 
and it was not long before a tap at the door an- 
nounced the arrival of the dresser. ^^Come in, 
Davis," said Mabel. But it was not Davis who 
entered. The person who came into the room 
bearing a large shallow open basket containing 
Juliet's satin train, was a tall woman in a bright 
print gown, the body and skirt of which had parted 
company in sundry places. She had an elaborate 
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^t comb in her tow-coloured hair, and was ex- 
tremely smart, but not extremelj clean. 

*'Is Davis not here to-night?*' asked Mabel, 
seeing the unexpected figure in the looking-glass, 
without turning her head. 

^^ No, miss ; she is not, miss.. Davis is bad with 
influenzy, and the housekeeper has sent me as her 
substitoot. I dresses the ladies in number three, 
miss, but there's nobody in my room to-night, 
so '' 

Whilst the woman was speaking, Mabel turned 
to look at her, struck by something f amiUar in the 
sound of the voice. 

" Surely I know you, do I not ?" she said. 

** Oh yes, miss. Most unconvertibly you know 
me, sure enough ! Hammerham, miss." 

"To be sure I" cried Mabel, into whose cheeks 
a tide of recollections caused a bright colour to 
mount and then to fade as quickly. " I remember 
you now quite well. You are Mrs. Hutchins. But 
how strange to find you here!" she added, won- 
deringly. For Miss Fluke had not failed to sing 
loud paeans over Mrs. Hutchins's conversion from 
novel reading, and such like iniquities, and to hold 
her up as a bright example of the admirable results 
of her ovm eloquence. Indeed, Mrs. Hutchins 
had been at one time a kind of recruiting sergeant 
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imder that spiritaal Ama2son ; and had harried her 
neighbours and friends in the good cause with 
much zeal. During the progress of MabeFs toilet, 
Mrs. Hutchins proceeded to give a voluble account 
of the causes that had led to her leaving Hammer- 
ham. In the financial crash which had ruined 
great houses, little ones had suffered also. Mr. 
Hutchins was suddenly thrown out of work by the 
failure of his employer, and was glad to be taken 
on temporarily by the head carpenter of the Ham- 
merham theatre. Thence — ^being a sober steiady 
man who knew his business — he got to London ; 
his friend, the theatrical head carpenter, having 
procured him a situation. "Hutchins was at a 
East-end house at first, miss," said Mrs. Hutchins, 
winding up her recital. *^ But weVe been at the 
Thespian now goin' on for three months. I had 
kwQg been wishful of getting some occkypation for 
myself. And hearing of a dresser being wanted 
here, I applied, and the housekeeper she conferred 
the vacation upon me immediate." 

It was odd to see how Mrs. Hutchins's old 
passion for the high-flown and romantic had sur- 
vived the Flukian era, and was still strong and 
vigorous. Only her affections had been transferred 
from Eosalba of Naples and that interesting sister- 
hood to the heroines of the drama. Mrsu Hutchins 
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generally had in her pocket a small paper-covered 
IxK^— one of the gems of Cumberland's acting 
edition, <m* Mr. Lac/s more modem dramas. And 
these she devoured in the old manner that belonged 
to her ; a manner that may, p^haps, be character^ 
ised as the slatternly-sentimental. Betty, knitting 
away at her stocking, regarded Mrs. Hutchins from 
time to time with a stare of stolid surprise. I have 
done but scant justice to that good lady's narrative. 
As given by herself it was embellished with many 
rhetorical £k>urishes and elegant flowers of quota- 
tion. After Mabel had left the room, Mrs. 
Hutchins still lingered, trifling with the toilet 
articles, arranging the dressing-case that needed 
no arrangement, and so forth. Betty watched her 
shy and glum behind her stocking. 

"Been with Miss Bell long?" asked Mrs. 
Hutchins, with airy condescension. 

" Ah ; a goodish bit." 

" Nice young person, ain't she I ^ 

"A — a — pleasant young — lady, I say; ain't 
she?" 

<^ Yes, she is." 

Betty's manner was unpromising ; almost threat- 
ening. Mrs. Hutchins changed her tactics. 

" You are not a Londoner, axe you ? " 
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"No; Iben't.** 

"Indeed I Well, no more ain't I. I come 
from Hammerham, myself. Ah, deary me I To 
look upon what I have seen, when I sees what I do 
seel Miss Bell and me was acquainted in old 
days/' 

"TTflwryou?" 

"Oh laws yes I And me and others was ac- 
quainted too. Only yesterday I seen a old friend 
of Miss Bell's. She didn't go by the name of Bell 
when I first knowed her. But you know what's in 
a name, don't you ? " 

" No ; what I " demanded the literal Betty. 

" Oh, nothing. He^a a instance of the ups and 
downs of life. Tve knowed the time when him or 
any of his family might have ate bank-notes 
betwixt bread-and-butter. And now a two-pair 
back is his sphere of action. Well, there's no 
making silk purses out of sow's ears. The Charle- 
woods was sprung up out of the kennel. There's 
a deal in blood, /think." 

Betty's face had relaxed from its rigidity. 
There was a sparkle of curiosity in her eye. But 
with rustic cunning that was wary of Mrs. 
Hutchins's town-bred cuteness, she asked no 
point-blank question. "I heerd as they'd come 
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to London/' she said, clicking her knitting- 
needles. 

" Oh, you know the family, then ? '' 

"By hearsay. I was bom and bred nigh to 
Hammerham, and everybody knowed the Charle- 
woods there. Gandry and Charlewood they were 
called. I nsed to think, when I was little, as it 
was all one name." 

Then Mrs. Hutchins leant her folded arms on 
the dressing-table, and poured forth a flood of 
gossip. She related all she had heard from the 
lodging-house servant, and coloured the tale with a 
warmth and boldness that ought to have made her 
fortune in halfpenny numbers. Poor Clement! 
Had there been any truth in the saying, how his 
ears must have tingled ! Mrs. Hutchins did not 
spare him. Her rancour seemed strangely dispro* 
portioned to his offence. But mean minds are apt 
to expand more spite on slights than on injuries. 
There is some dignity in being injured; but a 
trifling offence, of which the offender is uncon- 
scious, envenoms petty malignity. Betty listened 
stolidly. She was surprised and puzzled, but at 
the base of her cogitations was a rooted distrust 
of the glib Mrs. Hutchins ; the kind of instinctive 
suspicion that a dog or a child might feel. 

VOL. III. B 
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The meeting with the Hammerham landlady 
was not the only surprise destined for Mabel that 
evening. 

Mr. Alaric Allen prided himself on the strict- 
ness with which he enforced the prohibition 
against permitting strangers behind the scenes of 
his theatre. But there were nevertheless a few 
exceptions made in favour of literary men, dra- 
matic authors, critics, and so forth. Occasianally, 
too, at rare intervals, an idle good-homoured fine 
gentleman gained admission. Such persons would 
subject themselves to unheard-of snubbings and 
humiliations, and to yet more intolerable patronage, 
in order to gain the privilege of passing an hour 
behind the scenes of the Thespian Theatre. It is 
to be feared that the end when gained was scarcely 
satisfactory. An idle man in a crowd of workers 
is never at his ease. And it was a spectacle to 
awaken pity in the feeling breaat, to behold a 
courteous, amiable person, a peer of the realm it 
might be, or " curled darling" of drawing-rooms, 
with a vacant uneasy snule on his face, pushed 
about by surly scowling scene-shifters, sternly 
hushed down by the prompter, driven hither and 
thither, getting into dijficulties with set-pieces," 
tripping over black coils of gas-pipe, scraping his 
glossy evening coat againist whitewashed walls, and 
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finding everybody (from the call-boy upwards) too 
much occupied to spare any attention for his civil 
little speeches ! Now and th^x there might come 
a lull between the acts^ when the principal p^- 
farmeiB sat and chatted in the gpeen-room. Then 
the visitor, perhaps, would bave a chance of ex- 
changing half a dozen words with Lady Teazle or 
Bosalind; or of compGmenting 'Gciriolanus on his 
" admirable performance." The great laragedian 
meanwhile answering very civilly, and very much 
at random, with his eyes fixed on the large psyche 
mirror, rearranging the classic folds of his toga, 
and mentally debating whether his wig had the 
right Boman severity of outline. Perhaps the 
true gust and enjoyment of the thing came after- 
wards, when the fortunate visitor would carelessly 
allude to " the other evening when I was behind 
the scenes at the Thespian, you know. Ever been 
behind the scenes ? Not easy to get in therey but 
it's awfully good fun." 

Mabel, entering the green-room with the unex- 
pected encounter with Mrs. Hutchins fresh in her 
mind, was accosted by a gentleman whom she 
already knew slightly; a well-known musical 
critic. Behind him stood a young man in full 
evening costume, who made Mabel a profound 
bow. There was another man in the room who 
b2 
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stood leaning on the mantelpiece, with his face 
tamed away. 

^^ Allow me to present my friend, Captain Skid- 
ley/' said the musical critic — a fussy, pompous 
personage — ^introducing the young man who had 
bowed. Then, turning and touching the other 
man on the shoulder, he went on: ^^I think you 
two hare met before. Miss Bell, Mr. Alfred 
Trescott." 
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CHAPTER V. 

"for AULD LANG SYNE." 

It was an awkward meeting. Mabel's pride 
for once did her good service. She would not 
for the world have betrayed any emotion to the 
stranger's eyes then fixed upon her. She returned 
Arthur Skidle/s bow with so freezing a salutation, 
that that usually self-satisfied gentleman was quite 
abashed for a minute or two. To Alfred Trescott 
she bent her head slightly, but without any 
marked hauteur. ^ I have known Mr. Trescott,'* 
she said, quietly. 

Alfred played his part to perfection. He was 
silent, unobtrusive, respectful; though whenever 
he was imobserved, he watched Mabel stealthily, 
like a wild beast in ambush. He listened modestly 
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to the musical critic, who at once began to talk 
very fluently. All this gentleman's speech was 
about himself, which circumstance afiforded the 
others breathing time to collect their thoughts. 
The critic was flattered. He acknowledged to 
himself that he seldom found an audience so com- 
pletely attentive. By-and-by other persons came 
into the room, and the conversation became general. 
Captain Skidley had been so frozen by Mabel's 
bow, that he edged away to the other end of the 
room, and endeavoured to get himself thawed 
under the bright glances of a pretty walking lady 
who had been playing in the little opening piece. 
Presently Alfred Trescott seated himself near 
Mabel, and spoke to her. I was afraid of present- 
ing myself before you to-night," he said, in a^ low 
voice; ** indeed, I should not have had courage^to 
do so, had not my friend urged me to come. Yoa 
know you once forbade me ever to- appear in your 
presence again. Have you forgiven me yet, MissF 
—Bell?" 

Mabel's voice betrayed some emotion as she 
answered, " I am willing to forgive, Mr. Trescott, 
if you will allow me also ta forget." 

^^ I would sooner die than offend you, indeed I 
would. I was so rejoiced, so proud, to hear of 
your brilliant success. I may say that, may I not I 
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for old acquaintance' sake, and 'the memory of 
your kindness to Corda. I was in the theatre last 
night with Lady Popham. How exquisite it was. 
You — ^you did not see me, of course? " 

If he had thought to lay a trap for her, he had 
miscalculated. The warm blood rushed over her 
cheeks and brow, but she replied^ with the unhesi^ 
tating truthfulness that was habitual with her, ^I 
did see you. Lady Popham's figure attracted my 
attention to the box." 

<*Then," said Alfred, humbly, ^I was right. 
I fancied, I feared, that you purposely left my 
poor flower to die isit your feet. You need not 
have been so severe, Misa Bell. I threw it 
am^igst the other bouquets as a tribute to the 
artisi. My camellia was meant for Juliet, not for 
you." It was subtly said, 

Mabel felt a pang of mortification and shame^ 
She had placed herself in the position — so painful 
a one to ^ modest girl— of having attributed to 
the passion of a lover a mere act of courtesy. At 
the same time, the seeming candour of his words 
struck an answering chord in her frank nature. 
^^ Juliet thanks you," she said, looking full at him 
with her dear, innocent eyes.- 

"If Gorda could but know wkh whom I am 
speaking now 1 " 
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^^Dear little Goida! Is she wellt Is she in 
London ? ** 

'^ Yes ; she is here. You know, of course, that 
your cousin's husband^ Signor Bensa, offered to 
take her as articled pupil? Silly child, she could 
not bear to leave her father and me; and we, 
perhaps more siHy, let her have her way. If I 
make any success, she shall share it." 

" You have not yet appeared in London t ** 

^^Not yet Lady Popham is trying to make 
some arrangements for me. I dare say my fate 
will soon be decided." 

Mabel was here called away to go upon the 
stage. When she next entered the green-room, 
young Trescott was not there ; but she saw him 
once more that evem'ng. It was after the con- 
clusion of the tragedy, as she was going to her 
room. 

"Miss Bell,'* said Alfred, stopping her, "one 
word — only one. Would you — ^may Corda come 
to see you t It would make her so happy." 

Mabel hesitated. He read her thought instantly. 
"Corda, Corda o/cm^," he said, quickly. "/ 
should not think of intruding on you ; besides, I 
am really busy, and anxious about my debut. But 
the child, it would be such a joy to her to see you. 
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She is very lonely for hours together, poor pussy- 
cat." 

Mabel's heart melted directly. ^^Oh, let her 
come/' she said. ^^ I shall like to look on her sweet 
little face again." 

"And — ^pardon me, one instant — your address t 
They refuse to give it at the stage door, you 
know." 

" Manmia and I are living at Desmond Lodge, 
Highgate." Then she said "Good night," and 
was gone. 

Betty on their way home in the fly retailed 
ail Mrs. Hutchins's gossip to her young mistress. 
At first the latter was a very inattentive listener, 
but the mention of Clement's name roused her. 

"Mr. Charlewood in London?" she said, with 
involuntary eagerness. 

" Yes, miss, and ever so poor ; and he's living 
by hisself, and going on awf uL Anyhow, that's 
what that woman said, miss." 

" She is a gossiping untruthful person, Betty. 
You must take no heed of what she says." 

"No more I doesn't, miss. I thought as how 
she were a lying, for all it comed out so slippy." 

A few days later, Corda Trescott appeared one 
morning at Desmond Lodge, Highgate. The 
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maid-servant who answ»«d tiie bdOi found the 
cliild alone at the gate. She asked timidly for 
Miss Bell, and was shown into the gardoi at tibie 
back of the house, wh^ne Mabel, and her mother, 
and Dooley were assembled. Mabel was walking 
np and down with a book in her hand. She was 
studying Beatrice, which was to be her next part. 
Corda advanced on to the lawn, and then stood 
stall, too diffident to make her presence known. 
Mabel, taming in her walk, saw Ae patient litdb 
fignre, and ran to welcome her. The child dnng 
to her with a low cry : ** Oh, Miss Mabel, Pm so 
^aA ! " Then Dooley marched up to th^oi with a 
wooden spade over his idioulder, and his nose-an4 
chin out of shelter of the brim of his straw hat, 
bnmt chocolate colour. He put his small paw 
into Corda's hand patronisingly. 

<<'Oo is glad to see Tibby, isn't 'oo!" said he, 
comprehending that Cordaf s tears were not tears 
of sorrow. 

By-andrby, when CordsL had shaken hands with 
Mrs. Saxelby, and was seated on a garden-chair 
making a long daisy chain for Dooley, Mabel, ob- 
serving the little girl closely, was pained tO' see 
how thin and pale she was, and how she flushed 
and trembled at the least word.. ^ You have beea 
growing yery fa»t, Corda," said Mabel ; " almost 
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too fast for your strength^ Tm afraid. I dedare 
yon are as tall as I am.'^ 

Corda smiled shyly. "Not quite, am I? But 
indeed I am very well ; only I don't feel extremely 
strongs you know." 

^ /'m 'trong/' observed Dooley, tugging at the 
garden-chair. ^ I can tip 'oo yight up.** 

"Be quiet, Julian. Is that the way you be- 
have to a lady, sir! And how is the yoice, 
Cordat" 

The child's bright hazel eyes filled with tears. 
"Oh, I think Ws quite well, thank you, Miss 
Mabel ; but they won't let me smg. Sometimes I 
do long to sing." 

" Why do Aey not let you ring, dear! " 

"Because sometimes it makes me cough a little. 
Only a very little, though." 

Mabel said no more, but she watched Corda 
anxiously when the duld waa not observing her* 
Corda's hat was quite new, and so were her boots,^^ 
and the little silk mantle that, she wore. Her 
frock was shabby, and considerably too short for 
her. Mabel's womanly observation taught her 
that only such articles as could be bought ready- 
made were fresh and bright,, and she drew the 
conclusion that Corda had been hastily rigged out 
for this visit. 
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^ Herc^s loiiietliiiig for joa to see. An inTitft- 
t]oi^MabdI''criedMn.S«idbj,saddeiil]r. That 
ladjr was seated in an easy-dudr under a tiee 
on the lawn, opening ktlers. One of the first 
lesnks of the yoong actress's sudden kap into 
notoriety had been to make her a mark for the 
pnrsnit of a host of odd peofde whose existence 
she had nerer dreamed of • lion honters^ begging- 
letter writers, ammymoos czitic% enthusiastic 
admirers, saintly perscms with an irrepressible 
desire for her conyersion, enterprising tradeanen^ 
unappreciated authors, and stage-struck aspirants 
thirsting for public fayour. The pile of letters 
left for Miss M. A. Bell at the stage door of the 
Eoyal Thespian Theatre were bewildering in their 
number and the heterogeneous character of their 
contents : and after a few trials Mabel found that 
she must give up all attempt to read and reply to 
them all. It became Mrs. Saxelb/s daily employ- 
ment to open and sift this mass of correspondence, 
reserving for Mabel's perusal only such grains of 
wheat as were discoverable in the heaps of worth- 
less chafF. 

^^ An invitation, Mabel. And such a singular 
little note I I can scarcely decipher it." 

Mrs. Saxelby handed to her daughter a tinted 
envelope of the newest pattern and fashion, sealed: 
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with an enormous coat-of-arms. The envelope 
contamed a formal card of invitation to a conveiv 
sazione at Lady Popham's house, and a note in her 
ladyship's queer cramped characters. ^^ There is 
a card for me also," said Mrs. Saxelby. 

Mabel read the note with some dilBSicuIty. It 
ran thus: 

^^ Mt deab Miss Bell. I hope you will dispense 
with my presenting compliments, or anything of 
that sort, because really, after witnessing your most 
exquisite performance of Juliet the other night, it 
is quite impossible for me to bridle my enthusiasm 
suflBciently to third-person you. Enchanting! 
Quite enchanting I Such a finish, such a grace ! 
I had the pleasure of witnessing your d^but at 
Kilclare, and take some credit to myself for dis- 
covering then that a new planet had swam into the 
ken of play-goers. Now tmU you come to me on 
Thursday after the play? You shan't be lionised 
(more than a charming girl must be prepared to 
endure everywhere), because almost everybody else 
will be a lion too. I have an assembly of artists 
and authors, and clever people of all kinds, who 
honour my house every Thursday evening. I 
know I ought to have called on Mrs. Saxelby, and 
would have done so, but your Cerberus at the 
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stage door wouldn't give me jour address, so I 
send this to the theatre. I shall positively await 
your reply with trembling anxiety. With my sin- 
cerest admiration, believe me to be, my dear Miss 
BeD, 

" Your faithful servant, 

"Laura Pqpham." 

Mabel had read thus far with a resolve to decline 
the invitation. Her mother looked over at her 
uristfully. "What do you think, love?" she 
asked. 

The answer was on Mabel's lips, when she 
perceived that on the fourth side of the sheet of 
paper there was a postscript. "I hold out as a 
bait the fact that my god-daughter, Geraldine 
O'Brien, will be in town and at my house on 
Thursday. She has just come home from foreign 
parts.— L. P." 

" WeU, Mabel ?" said Mrs. Saxelby. 

" Dear mamma, to tell the truth, I was just 
about to say ' No ' very decisively. But ^^ 

"Why ^no,' Mabel? Why ^no very de- 
cisively ?' " 

"I said there was a ^but,' mamma. We will 
discuss it by-and-by. What do you think ?" 

Mrs. Saxelby wished to go, and wished to be 
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persuaded io do as she liked. Nothing ruffled 
Mrs. Saxelb/s smooth temper more than havingto 
make it apparent that she was foUowing her own 
good will and pleasure in trifling matters. There 
was no set purpose of deceit in this, either. She 
would acknowledge liaving enjojred such and such 
things, but could rarely be induced to confess be- 
forehand that she desired them. *^ We will speak of 
it by-and-by, as you say," she replied, plaintively. 
^ I will do as you wish, my dear child, but I 
don't know how my throat may be by Hursday.'* 

Gorda spent a day of seemingly unalloyed en- 
jojrment. Dooley had imbibed the notion that she 
was deUcate and nmst be cared for ; and he dis- 
played his manliness and gallantry in various 
well-meant attentions, which, however, were ^cMca- 
sionally of an embarrasmng nature. For example, 
he insisted on carving her meat for her at dinner, 
as was done for himself when he was sick. He 
hacked the roast mutton with his little blunt silver 
knife, and heaped the salt in an avalanche on the 
side of her plate. 

" 'Oo must have some pork wine," pronounced 
Dooley, magisterially. ^ /had pork wine when I 
was ill. Tibby gave it me in a 'poon. It's nasty. 
'Oo must have some." 

Then he brought the kitten up-stairs for his 
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guest to see^ and conscientionslY explained to her 
why, though he liked that pussy-kitten, he 
could not regard her with the same affection 
that he had bestowed on the old one at Hazle- 
hurst. 

"Yes, Dooley dear," said Corda, gently stroking 
the little animal that purred aloud in the enjoyment 
of her soft touch. . " Yes ; I think I should love 
the * sorry* one best, too.** 

When the time drew near for Mabel to go to 
the theatre, she asked Corda if she should set 
her down anywhere, or how she should send 
her home. "Oh no, thank you," replied the 
child. " We live a long way off, across Black- 
friars-bridge. Papa will call for me at six 
o'clock." 

"Who brought you here, my dear!" asked 
Mrs. Saxelby. 

Corda blushed scarlet. " I promised not to tell, 
ma'am." 

" Not to tell I How extraordinary 1 " 

"It was a very kind person indeed; but he 
made me promise not to tell. I don't know 
why. But I did promise, so I ought not to tell, 
ought I!" 

Mrs. Saxelby and Mabel of course refrained 
from any further question on the subject, though 
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the former was very curious about it. Mabel had 
her own solution of the mystery. She guessed that 
Alfred had brought his sister to Highgate himself, 
and had put this prohibition on the child, in order 
to avoid even the suspicion of wishing to force 
himself on Mrs. Saxelby and her daughter. The 
supposition placed him in a favourable light, and 
softened Mabel's heart towards him more than she 
had once thought possible. 

Mr. Trescott came punctually to claim his 
little girl. He waited in the hall, and declined 
to come in, as he was pressed for time, and must 
be in the orchestra of the theatre at which he was 
engaged before seven. Corda said " farewell " 
with shy, heartfelt thanks, expressed and under- 
stood. 

" You must come again and play with Dooleyji 
my dear," said Mrs. Saxelby. 

"An' I will wheel 'oo yound de garden in my 
barrow 1" shouted that young gentleman. The 
barrow in question was about a foot long. But 
Dooley spoke in perfect good faith. 

"You must come and stay a week with us, 
Corda," said Mabel. " The fresh air and the flowers 
will do you good." 

" Oh, thank you so very much, dear darling Miss 
Mabel ; but I can't do that." 

VOL. m. P 
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" Can't do it, Corda ? You like being here, and 
yon have plenty of time.** 

"It is like heaven here, I tiiink,'* retnmed the 
child. " It would be beantifol, but I can% indeed. 
I must stay as much as I can with — them. Perhaps, 
you know, I may not have so very much time, 
after alL'' 

When Corda was gone, Mrs. Saxelby returned 
to the subject of Lady Popham's note. ^ Do as 
you please, Mabel. I will make any effort you 
wish ; only decide.** To decide was the one effort 
Mrs. Saxelby could not make. 

" You would have no objection to accept the in- 
vitation, mammal " 

"I, my darling? Even if I had — ^but I have 
not — for your sake I would accept it willingly. 
Don't mind we." 

"Then, mamma," said Mabel abruptly, "we 
will go." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

BOSS o'bbien makes an odious gomfabison. 

These was a strange "combination" in the 
mnsical world, said Lady Popham, against Alfred 
Trescott. There had been from time to time 
several such " combinations *' to quench the flame 
of genius when fanned by her ladyship's jewelled 
hands. It was very singular. "Almost," said 
Lady Popham, in moments when cloud predomi- 
nated in her April skies, " almost as though one 
were pursued by a Destiny. Like QEdipus, and 
those kind of people, you know." 

Lady Popham had "lain in the lilies, and fed 

on the roses of life ;" and I think she found some 

satisfaction in [this idea of a stem Destiny that 

pursued [Jier. A stem Destiny that was not too 

f2 
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stem ; that did not make her hungry, nor ragged, 
nor mad, nor drunken ; neither moved her to com- 
mit murder or forgery ; nor even took the shape 
of kleptomania, causing her to hanker unlawfully 
after silk stockings on her hosier^s shop-counter. 
But a polite Destiny, admissible into the best 
society, that just gave a little artistic relief, and 
prevented her life from being a mere Chinese 
picture without any shadows at all. 

She had invited all the most competent critics of 
music to her house to hear Alfred play. She had 
f §ted these people, and courted them, and flattered 
them, but without avail. Some of them were soft, 
and some were stem in manner ; but in the main 
they agreed in their verdict upon the young man's 
playing. Great charm, wonderful tone, sweetness, 
purity, and admirable intonation, but — it wouldn't 
quite do. 

"Why not?" insisted my lady. "Why, why, 
why not?" 

Well, Mr. Trescott had better have another 
yearns first-rate teaching, and, above all, another 
year's hard work. There was unsteadiness in his 
passage playing, occasional want of breadth and 
finish in the style. It was very good. At times 
admirable. But, upon the whole, not exactly up 
to the mark for one aspiring to the position of a 
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first-rate solo player. Lady Popham must be 
aware that the standard was now a very high one. 
His competitors would be men of European f ame, 
who had devoted their lives to their art. Mr. 
Trescott had natural abilities and gifts of an ex- 
ceptional high order. He might do anything, 

if , &c. &c. &c. 

All this annoyed Lady Popham mightily. It 
annoyed her for two reasons. First, because, 
being in her butterfly way a kindly, generous, 
compassionate old woman, she felt for the mortifi- 
cation thus infiicted on her proteg^. Secondly, it 
annoyed her because the chief vanity and ambition 
of her life was to be reckoned a high and com- 
petent judge of art and artists. She had never 
before met with this stiff-necked and open opposi- 
tion to her own expressed opinion. Her old friend, 
the Neapolitan Maestro di Capella (who was so 
valuable and confidential an ally of hers in her 
favourite pursuit, that he might with justice have 
described himself on his professional cards as 
" Purveyor of Geniuses, by appointment, to Lady 
Popham"), would never have thought of contra- 
dicting her in this way. And /i^^was a clever 
musician, and a learned, and a profound, and, 
above all, an Italian ; which was in itself a diploma 
of connoisseurship. Old Altalena always pro- 
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nounced miladi's taste perfect. And she supposed 
he had a professional reputation to maintain, as 
well as these Messieurs Brown, Jones, and Robin- 
son. 

Lady Popham had never seen Altalena wrink- 
ling up his well-shaped snuffy old nose behind her 
back, in contemptuous amusement at her igno- 
rance. And as to professional reputation — ^why, 
all the virtuosi in Naples knew that miladi was an 
English woman ; and what artist could be said to 
risk his professional reputation by merely encourag- 
ing a baby's admiring delight in its penny whistle ? 

But what was merely an annoyance to Lady 
Popham, was to Alfred Trescott a serious misfor- 
tune. His prospects of fame and money seemed 
to fly before him like the mirage. It was cha- 
racteristic of this young man, that while his prao- 
tical knowledge and artistic instinct confessed the 
justice of the critics' adverse verdict, he hated 
them for pronouncing it, as bitterly as though they 
had conspired to malign him. He grew gloomy 
and discontented, and betrayed that he was so, in 
his manner. Alfred's was essentially a nature in 
which " f am^iarity breeds contempt." And when 
once he had become habituated to the manifesta- 
tions of luxury and wealth which surrounded his 
patroness, and which at first had kept his insolence 
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somewhat in check, he began to show glimpses of 
the native ferocity of his temper even to her. 
During all the time that they had been in London, 
Lady Popham's purse had supplied Mr. Alfred 
Trescott very liberally with money for his weekly 
expenses. He had no money of his own, and his 
father^s poor earnings barely sufficed to feed and 
clothe himself and Corda. Alfred had accepted 
all these benefits from Lady Popham as loans to 
be repaid when the golden opportunity should 
arrive of dazzling the wodd with his talents, and 
receiving solid coin of the realm in exchange for 
them. He had artfully contrived to convince 
Lady Popham that she had unsettled his life, torn 
him from the enjoyment of a modest competence 
earned by his own industry, and beguiled him with 
ambitious dreams, the onus of fulfilling which 
now rested with her. She began to be afraid 
of Alfred Trescott — afraid of what he might 
say to her. Frivolous and superficial as she 
was, she began to know that there were dark 
places in Alfred's character which she shrank 
from exploring. He had already dropped one or 
two hints that substantially amounted to a threat 
of what he might be driven to do if he found 
things going badly against him. The poor old 
woman was quite unhappy about him at times, 
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and cast about in her mind for some means of 
permanently benefiting him, and fmstrating the 
'^ combination ^ that opposed his success. She had 
hitherto found that the most efficacious temporary 
panacea for his ills was a bank-note. Up to a 
certain point this was a remedy easy to administer. 
But then it tons but temporary. Alfred would — 
metaphorically — gulp down his bank-note in the 
morning and appear again in the evening gloomy 
and misanthropic, as became an unappreciated 
genius. Besides the uncertainty attending his 
d^bui^ there were other circumstances contribut- 
ing to embitter him. Mabel was as far removed 
from his pursuit as ever, and Clement Charlewood 
was dwelling in the same town with her. Alfred's 
resentment and desire for vengeance, on the score 
of Clement's disparaging mention of him to Lady 
Popham, had by no means cooled. If he had 
been brilliantly successful — ^if he had taken the 
town by storm, and leaped into notoriety — he 
would stiU have hated Clement Charlewood, and 
would have desired to injure him. But the desire 
would have been dulled a little, and put out of 
sight to await a favourable opportunity of satis- 
faction. Now, however, all the mortification and 
checks that his vanity and egotism were suffering, 
served as tael to the fire of his evil passions. In 
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this posture of his affairs he persuaded Lady 
Popham to invite Mabel and her mother to one of 
her weekly assemblies. His motive in doing so 
was by no means a single-minded desire to pass 
some hours in Mabel's presence. His feeling for 
her — ^though he stfll professed himself "in love** 
with her — ^was by this time very close on the 
border-land of hatred. But at least it was very 
far removed from indifference. He wanted to 
have her within his reach ; whether to avenge him- 
self for her repulse of his proffered love, or to fall 
at her feet in a paroxysm of devotion, was not quite 
clear even to himself. 

Lady Popham's weekly conversazione was al- 
ways very crowded. There was wont to be a large 
proportion of second-rate lions in her assemblies, 
and a sprinkling of third-rate ones also. But 
these lesser animals contributed a liberal share to 
the evening's entertainment, lifting up their voices 
in a way that seemed by contrast to make the big 
lions " roar you as gently as any sucking dove." 
My lady's eccentric pursuit of genius, and her not 
very solid judgment in art matters, combined to 
fill her saloons with a crowd from the ranks of the 
unappreciated : a numerous body, it would appear. 
But some celebrities, with whom the world had 
dealt kindly, were to be found there too. 
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ccdwtL A;§ chi^ naoKs wcze aDBiiimccd^ bit U!^ 
spnm^r cmnL luor dbair ami iiimieii to die doer tD 
meet diaou Mes. Stfselbir had nfiver seen Laify 
Popham^ ami aishooglL Mabel had waaned ker t» 
cxpecc «»nptfifrr<jr efiosmcrkv :^hi^ abaaofit started 
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KoddiDg and trembling as it did on Lady P(^ 
llamas head when she came forward with quick 
nnncing step and extravagant gestures, it rather 
anggested associations of Bedlam. But Lady 
Fopham could assume a very winning manner 
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when she chose, despite her absurdities. And she 
bestowed so gracious a welcome on Mrs. Saxelby 
as to put that lady at her ease inunediately. 

" Arthur, give Mrs. Saxelby your arm, and take 
her to my sofa in the little drawing-room." 

Captain Skidley advanced somewhat timidly. 
Bashfulne»s was not usually his most marked 
defect, but he had not forgotten Mabel's bow. 
However, on seeing the gentle ladylike widow, 
looking very fair and pretty in her dove-coloured 
silk dress, his spirits rose again, and he conducted 
her to the sofa with much gallantry. He even 
remained by her side talking to her for some time, 
and as she listened with seemingly absorbed atten- 
tion to everything he said, and looked very sweetly 
at him out of her soft blue eyes, the Honourable 
Arthur Skidley was afterwards heard to declare 
that you might say what you liked about Miss 
Bell, or whatever her name was, but that, in his 
deliberate judgment, she wasn't a patch upon her 
mother. 

Lady Popham drew Mabel's arm through her 
own, and made the tour of the rooms with her. 

" Are you tired ?" she asked at length. " You 
are very pale. So good of you to be here. Come 
into my little drawing-room ; Mrs. Saxelby is 
there. I have a special sofa there off which bores 
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aro warned more or less ciyilly, I retain a body- 
guard of lads for that service. They find it 
amusing. The average boyish intellect is not of a 
high order, I find." 

So chattingi she made her way to the special 
sofa, where Mrs. Saxelby was already installed. 
As Mabel was about to seat herself, a young lady 
pressed forward through the throng and took her 
hand. "Dear Miss JSamshaw/' she said; "wel- 
come I" It was Geraldine CBrien. The two girls 
interchanged a few cordial words in a low voice. 
**I want to talk to you comfortably," said Miss 
O'Brien. " Can't we get out of this mob for^ five 
minutes ? There is a quiet nook in the conserva- 
tory behind the hall ; will you come with me!" 

Mabel glanced at Lady Popham, but that lady 
was occupied with a new arrival — a poet who 
dated the decline of English poetry from Chaucer, 
and was anxious to found a school for the revival 
of the golden days of literature. He had written 
some very pretty things, and had had them printed 
in black letter. He had brought with him a copy 
of his latest production to present to Lady Pop- 
ham, who inspected it through her eye-glass. 
" Charming !" she murmured. " I can't make out 
a word of it. How quaint 1" 
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" You would soon read it with a very little 
practice," said the poet. " As a mere question of 
beauty, it is vastly superior to our square angular 
type." 

" What's this word?" asked my lady. " Chan- 
cery!" 

" Oh no, not Chancery, certainly I By no means. 
It is — ^let me — ^see, * chauntynge.' Chanting — 
singing, you know." 

" To be sure I Chauntynge 1 Very quaint." 

Seeing the old lady thus occupied, Mabel ven- 
tured to glide away with Miss O'Brien. But they 
had not gone many steps before Lady Popham's 
shrill voice called to them to stop. " Where are 
you going, you two?" she screamed. "Now, 
Geraldine, that's your doing. Mechantel Why 
are you picking my pocket of Miss Bell in that 
manner?" 

" Godmamma, I don't want to steal her ; only 
to iorrot£^ her for five minutes. May I not?" 

" Umph I It's uncommonly bad manners, but I 
suppose you may. Bring her back punctually, 
scioccherella 1" 

The two girls walked away together. They 
descended the stairs and entered a little conserva- 
tory opening from the hall. It was full of per- 
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fume and colour, though the latter was subdued 
by the faint light of a single alabaster lamp that 
hung in the doorway. 

*^ I was so glad to hear of your coming here/' 
said Geraldine. 

" I dare say you were surprised too, Miss 
O'Brien, But I hope you will not think me 
guilty of any disrespect to Lady Popham, when I 
tell you that my great — nay, my only — ^induce- 
ment to come was the prospect of seeing you." 

^' Was it, indeed ? And I wished to see you so 
much 1 And to say a word about our friends the 
Charlewoods." 

It was the very subject on which Mabel had 
desired to speak. She had been debating in her 
own mind how she should introduce the topic, and 
Geraldine broached it thus simply, and at once. 

" Oh, Miss O'Brien," said Mabel, " are they in 
London ? Are they doing well ? I heard, by an 
odd accident, something of Mr, Clement Charle- 
wood. But he was said to be quite alone, and in 
great poverty. You, of course, have heard all 
particulars respecting the family whilst you were 
abroad with Augusta." 

" Augusta I Don't talk to me of Augusta 1 She 
is the most cold-hearted, selfish ^Well, perhaps 
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it does not become me to speak of it, but her indif- 
ference to her family disgusts me. It was a very 
long time before I could prevail on her to let me 
know their address in London. I do not think 
she would have given it to me at all, but for her 
husband. Malachi at last laid positive commands 
on her; and then she apologised for the vulgar 
neighbourhood in which they were living 1 Is it 
not incredible?" 

" Then they are all in London?" 
"Oh yes; all of them. I went to see Mrs. 
Charlewood directly I got to town. There were 
only she and Penelope at home. Both looked 
worn, but Penny especially so. She was pale and 
very thin, but as full of courage and energy as 
ever." 

" Are they — ^is Mr. Charlewood likely to do well 
in his new engagement?" 

" He? There can be no doubt of his doing well 
anywhere, I should say. But there is trouble 
about that wretched boy Walter. His poor mother 
confided the whole story to me when Penny was 
out of the room, engaged in some household duties. 
Walter is clerk in a West-End bank. His em- 
ployers have been for some time dissatisfied with 
his carelessness; but the other day there was a 
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serious inquiry into some of his accounts. A sum 
of money could not be accounted for. It was not 
a large sum, but " 

" Good Heavens I You do not mean that they 
suspected his honesty!" 

" I cannot say that, exactly. Mrs. Charlewood 
did not tell her story very clearly; and she was 
crying very much, poor soul. But the matter 
ended in Mr. M^OuUoch being spoken to. He is 
the head of the building firm that employs Cle- 
ment, and had given some kind of guarantee to 
these banking people for Walter. Clement 
managed to persuade him that his brother had 
been merely guilty of inaccuracy. The money 
was forthcoming, Walter was sharply admonished, 
and the affair blew over. But Mrs. Charlewood 
said they had lived in constant dread and anxiety 
ever since." 

As Miss O'Brien spoke, the idea dawned on 
Mabel's mind that her manner and language were 
not those of a girl who had once been Clement 
Charlewood's affianced wife. Could it be that 
she should be on such terms of unembarrassed 
friendship with the whole family, if she had 
broken an engagement of marriage with Clement 
on the score of his ruin and poverty ? While sh« 
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was so thinking, Geraldine said, abruptly, " I 
wonder what the truth was about that money?" 

" About the money ? " 

" The money that was missing at the bank. I 
have a private theory of my own about the matter, 
that I can't help believing to be the true one." 

Mabel turned pale, and looked at her in- 
quiringly. 

" My theory," pursued Geraldine, in a low voice, 
^^ is that Walter took the money for some temporary 
need, intending to return it ; that he was xmable 
to do so ; that Clement suspected the truth, and, 
at the cost of a hard struggle and sacrifice, himself 
replaced ^What's that?" 

"What?" 

" A rustling noise amongst the flowers there by 
the door. Did you not hear it?" 

They listened. All was still until the opening 
of a door up-stairs let forth a gust of sound; 
voices talking and laughing, and the crisp notes 
of a pianoforte. 

" Come," said Geraldine, " I shall be scolded for 
having detained you so long. I return to Ireland 
at the end of this month. I may come and see 
you before I go away, may I not? " 

As the two girls left the conservatory and ad- 
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vanced to the staircase, they found Alfred Tres- 
cott on the lowest step, having apparently just de- 
scended. He bowed, and stood aside in silence to 
make way for them. Mabel, mindful of Corda's 
visit, spoke to him. 

"We were so glad to have your sister, Mr. 
Trescott," she said. ^^You must let her come 
again soon." 

Then the ladies passed up the stairs. Geral- 
dine pressed Mabel's arm to her side impulsively. 

'^Forgive me," she whispered, " for speaking of 
it, but I cannot refrain from saying how rejoiced I 
was to hear that you were not engaged to that 
young man." 

" / engaged to him ? What in Heaven's name 
do you mean?" 

" No, no ; godmamma said that you had refused 
him. She was a little angry at first, but I suppose 
he has talked her over." 

" It is due to him. Miss O'Brien, to say (since 
you have heard so much) that Mr. Trescott has 
behaved well sinc^* — since making that unfor- 
tunate mistake. I believe he now regrets it as 
much as I." 

" That's well," replied Geraldine. "But yet— 
don't trust him, don't believe in him, don't be off 
your guard with him. I cannot tell you why, but 
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I have a shrinking horror of him. Did you ever 
catch a snMs eye? I did once. Don't laugh. I 
am perfectly serious. It was in some exhibition or 
other that I saw the brute coiled up quite motion- 
less in a glass cage. The people with me were lost 
in admiration. It was a richly marked reptile, 
covered with bright waves and bands of colour 
with lines of fine black tracery running through 
them. My friends were holding forth on the 
beauty of its speckled skin. My attention was 
caught and bound fast by the creature's glitter- 
ing eyes that were fixed upon me. Cold, bright, 
venomous, cruel. There was such a pitiless 
wickedness in their fixed gaze that I understood 
for the first time the stories of little birds giving 
up all hope and fluttering helplessly into the jaws 
of a serpent. Ughl I was cold with horror. 
Well — I never look at Alfred Trescott's beautiful 
eyes without a sensation of dread. They are so 
exactly like that snake's ! " 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

VISITOBS AT DE MONTFORD VILLAS. 

After the disagreeable business in which 
Walter Charlewood had been involved at the 
bank, Clement insisted that his brother should- 
return and share the family home. It was in vain 
that Wat rebelled and implored; there was no 
resisting Clement's strong steady will. " It must 
be so, Watty," he said. "Trouble and danger 
have come from your leaving us. Worse shall 
not follow if I can by any means prevent it. 
Mother and Penny will receive you gladly. The 
quiet peaceful home-life will, after a while, be 
much sweeter to you than " 

" Oh, home-life ! " answered Walter, bitterly. 
"I don't care to go back to a home where I'm 
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looked upon as a monster — a foil to your virtue — 
neither have I any fancy for playing prodigal son, 
and being cried over by the women." Then, with 
a sudden change of tone, he whined out like a 
chidden schoolboy, "I say, Clem, doribt make me 
go back there, old fellow 1 Til be as steady as a 
rock, and I won't forget what you have done for 
me, and I will keep all square and right ; indeed I 
will I But — ^but — ^it's so beastly dull at Barns- 
bury 1" 

It was all in vain. His rent (discovered to be 
in arrear) was paid at the dingy lodging-house, 
and himself and his portmanteau were conveyed in 
a cab to his mother's home. Mrs. Charlewood was 
so overjoyed to see her boy once more under her 
roof, that it is to be feared she was scarcely as 
much shocked as she ought to have been at the 
immediate cause of his being there. Clement did 
not needlessly distress her ; but of course it had 
been impossible entirely to avoid imputing blame 
to his brother in the matter, nor would he have 
deemed it right or wise to do so had it been pos- 
sible. But not even to his sister Penny did he 
impart all he knew of the extent of Walter's mis- 
conduct. Whatever that was, it remained a secret 
between the two brothers. 

For a time, things went on quietly. Walter 
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was cowed by a sense of disgrace. Although 
Penelope, at Clement's earnest request, refrained 
from uttering any reproaches to her youngest 
brother, the very fact of her unwonted silence and 
forbearance stimg him. He was conscience- 
stricken, and interpreted every word and look as 
a stab aimed at himself. The little household was 
peaceful, but sad. Walter's presence amongst them 
had a depressing influence. There was no longer 
that candour and confidence in their home-talk 
which lightens all burdens. Clement usually re- 
turned from his office early, but there were occa- 
sions when he was detained later. Walter had 
demanded a key with which to let himself into the 
house whenever he would; but this his brother 
had rigidly refused to allow him. Walter made a 
hard struggle for this privilege, but suddenly 
ceased to ask for it, and took the habit of going to 
bed early, as early sometimes as half-past eight or 
nine o'clock. He professed that the dulness and 
stupidity of his home -life made him sleepy, 
and wished he were dead outright rather than 
buried ahve. " But, Wat," Penelope would say, 
" you are always in such violent extremes. Why 
can you not go out occasionally and amuse your- 
self, and return home at a reasonable hour? I 
would always sit up for you until eleven. I, too, 
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think it is not good for you to be altogether buried 
alive. But why need you be? It is your own 
fault." 

To such speeches Walter would reply that he 
was not a child^ although Olem, having got the 
upper hand, tried to treat him like one, and that if 
he could not come in and go out without being 
spied upon and lectured, he would stop at home 
for good and all, and he hoped Clem would like 
that I 

Mrs. Charlewood was singularly silent during 
these discussions; and whenever Penelope spoke 
to her privately on the subject, would say ner- 
vously, " There, love, don't talk about it ; let us be 
thankful that we have got the lad at 'ome again* 
I know, dear, Clem is very good and wise ; but — 
isrit he a bit stem with Wat now and then? 
Well, there; I dare say I'm all wrong. Don't 
scold me, Penny ; don't, my dear I All I want is 
to keep peace and good will among you alL" 

One morning at breakfast Clement said to his 
mother, " Our little servant has one most singular 
propensity — she is not generally apt to originate 
any service, or to do anything in the way of work 
that she can leave undone ; but she keeps the lock 
of the street door oiled and cleaned in the most 
wonderful way — ^the hinges too. When we first 
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came here the door creaked terribly ; now I enter 
positively without noise. I wonder what put it 
into her head to do this I " 

" Why, Clem ! " cried Penelope, " Ann wouldn't 
think of such a thing, I am very sure. Whoever 
oils the lock, it is not she ; besides, the only oil we 
have in the house is salad oil, and that I keep 
locked up in the kitchen cupboard." 

There was a momentary silence. Then Mrs. 
Charlewood said, tremulously : "It is not Ann that 
oils the lock, dear. It's — ^it's me." 

" You, mother ? What on earth for ? " 

"I — I foimd it fidgeted me so to have it creak- 
ing and grating. Pve nervous fancies now, you 
know, that I didn't 'ave once upon a time ; so I 
just keep it well oiled with a feather, and — and — 
I didn't want to bother anybody about it." 

" Well, you have been imcommonly sly in your 
proceedings, mamma," said Penelope. "I have 
never once chanced to see you near the lock." 

Mrs. Charlewood appeared so confused, and un- 
willing to pursue the subject, that Clement signed 
to his sister to say no more. The matter was thus 
allowed to pass off for the time, but Penny re- 
ferred to it afterwards in speaking to Clement. 

" It was odd of mamma, was it not, Clemt I 
have noticed several rather strange fancies she 
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has taken lately, and a kind of secret way that 
used not to be usual with her at all." 

"Her nervous system has been greatly shat- 
tered," said Clement. " We must be gentle and 
tranquil with her." 

Miss O'Brien's visit had been a surprise and a 
break in the Oharlewood's monotonous life. She 
brought the latest news of Augusta and her hus- 
band. Mr. and Mrs. Malachi Dawson had arrived 
in England, and were travelling to town by easy 
stages, paying one or two visits en route. The 
elder Mrs. Dawson occupied for the season a small 
dark stuffy house in a cul-de-sac in Mayf air ; and 
there her son and daughter-in-law were to remain 
during their brief stay in London before going 
down to take possession* of their own home near 
Eastfield. 

"Augusta told me to say that she should cer- 
tainly come and see you," said Miss O'Brien, 
blushing in delivering the message as Augusta had 
not blushed in giving it. 

"Augusta *as not written to me for a long 
time," said Mrs. Charlewood, gently. 

"She says that she — ^that you — that her last 
letter was never answered." 

Penelope checked Mrs. Charlewood in a reply, 
and said slowly, "I hope Augusta vnll come to 
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iee her mother. Her molh^ will be ^ad to aee 
Angnsta," 

Abont ft fortnight afterward^ a hacknej cab 
drew up before Number Niney Be Montfovd 
Villas* It had stopped at sereral doors before, 
and the drirer anlj sacceeded in finding the right 
house hy the zealous assistance of a chemist's boy 
with a basket on his arm^ who, having been sent 
<m a pressing errand in a precisely (^posite di- 
rection, eagerly embraced the opportnnitj afforded 
by the cabman's inquiries to accompany the ye- 
hicle to De Montf ord Villas. 

From the cab alighted a lady in rich mourmng 
robes, with a thick black veil covering her face. 
She was followed by a ruddy-faced broad-shoul- 
dered man in clerical costume, and lastly came 
forth another lady dressed in a pale lilac muslin 
of the lightest fabric and most delicate colour, 
and wearing a close straw bonnet trinmied with 
white ribbons. The lady in mourning rang the 
bell, and after a word or two with the little ser- 
vant, the whole party was admitted into the 
house, and ushered into the small back parlour. 
"Missis would be down directly," the servant 
sail!, " and so would Miss Charlewood." 

The lady in mourning raised her veil, revealing 
the handsome face of the late Miss Augusta 
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Oharlewood. "Good gracious 1" she exclaimed, 
fanning herself with her handkerchief, "how 
frightfully hot I am 1 That Veil has nearly suffo- 
cated me." As she was speaking, the door 
opened, and Mrs. Charlewood and Penelope came 
into the room. 

*^0h, Gussyl Oh, my child!" cried the 
former, taking her daughter in her arms. Pene* 
lope gave her sister her hand, and bent forward as 
though to kiss her,butMrs. Malachi Dawson offering 
her cheek, Penelope omitted the salute altogether. 

"And do you see who I have brought with 
me ? " said Augusta. 

Mrs. Charlewood turned round, and wiped the 
tears from her eyes before she recognised her 
visitors. "Why, goodness me I" she exclaimed. 
"Mr. Fluke, and Miss Fluke I Well, this is a 
surprise. 'Ow d'ye do ? " 

The Eeverend Decimus Fluke shook hands with 
the widow. He was not an imkindly man, and he 
put a good deal of friendly cordiality into the grip 
which he gave her hand. The sight of her black 
gown and altered face moved him to pity her very 
sincerely. But his voice was as loud, and his 
manner as boisterous, as ever when he spoke to her. 
Could he have been convinced that the assmnption 
of a soft tone and gentle manner would have been 
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in this case a real act of benevolence, he would 
have striven to perform that act. But the idea 
was a wholly inconceivable one to him. Miss 
Fluke, I am inclined to believe, was much less ac- 
cessible to emotions of compassion. She had, as 
she would have expressed it, " to save her own soul ;" 
and that aim she pursued according to her lights 
with entire singleness of purpose, plunging onward 
in a straight line, and treading down sensibiUties 
and susceptibilities and delicate little flowers of 
feeling with as little ruth as a bullock might be 
expected to feel for the daisies crushed by the 
plough he was drawing. The "wee, modest, 
crimson-tipped flower" would have appealed to 
Miss Fluke's imagination quite in vain. 

"How are you, my dear afiBicted friends?" said 
Miss Fluke, solemnly. The weather was warm, 
and Miss Fluke's face was very red, and her simple 
straw bonnet with white ribbons framed it in an 
incongruous manner. Her delicate lilac muslin, 
too, was scarcely in harmony with the very tough 
and stalwart character of her figure. " My dear 
afflicted friends," repeated Miss Fluke, " how are 

you!" 

" Pretty well, thank you," said Penelope, coolly, 
" and how are you, poor creature ?" 

Miss Fluke opened her eyes very wide indeed* 
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"Poor creature!" she repeated, in a puzzled 
manner. 

"Yes; poor creature. Are we not all poor 
creatures ? I didn't know that you had any dis- 
pensation from the common lot," 

"No, no," interposed the Reverend Decimus, 
with obtuse cheerfulness. " To be sure not. Quite 
right, Miss Oharlewood. We are all— one and all 
— miserable sinners. But, alas I all have not our 
glorious privilege of knowing that we are so." 

The little lath-and-plaster house seemed to 
quiver as the brassy tones of Mr. Fluke's voice 
rang through it. 

"What a horrid place this isl" said Augusta 
to her mother. " And that bare dreary field at the 
back ! I thought I never should find the house." 

" So we thought," said Penelope, dryly. 

" Well, * Penny, now I really think that very 
uncalled for and unkind. We have only been in 
town eight days, and it was impossible to be here 
sooner. This morning, just as I had made up my 
mind to make an effort and come to mamma, Mp. 
and Miss Fluke called. I told them of my inten- 
tion, and they offered to accompany me." 

The truth was, that Augusta, who had not got 
rid of her sensitive horror of " scenes," had con- 
siderably dreaded the meeting with her family. 
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and had gladly accepted the Flakes* offer, thinking 
that any very confidential or agitating conversa- 
tion npon family affairs would thereby be avoided. 
Penelope understood it all perfectly. 

"And are you not surprised to see me and 
Hannah in this great city, my dear friends?'* said 
Mr. Fluke. "You have not yet inquired what 
brings us hither — ehf " 

^^ Papa is going to preach a charity sermon at 
the request of an old friend," struck in Miss 
Fluke. " Papa and my sisters and I have been at 
the sea-side, recruiting our strength for our winter 
duties." 

The idea thus conjured up, of a fresh stock of 
vigour having been taken in by the whole Fluke 
family, was calculated to appal a weak mind. 

" We had to pass through London on our way 
home, so papa has the precious opportunity of 
sowing the good seed amongst a very low and 
numerous congregation on the Surrey side of the 
river, without incurring any serious expense." 

"Ah," observed Penny, "sowing the seed for 
them comes cheaper than giving them bread, 
doesn't it?" 

" And where are my brothers ?" asked Augusta, 
languidly. 

" At work," responded her sister, with brevity. 
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" Oh, ah, yes, of course. I know. But I mean, 
where do they live? You don't mean to say that 
there is room for you all here /'* 

*^ Well, love," said Mrs. Oharlewood, " it is close 
quarters for 'em. But we 'ave just bedrooms 
enough, with the servant girl going 'ome to sleep. 
Watty finds it a bit dull, love." 

"I should think so, mammal Poor Watty I 
With his habits and tastes — and poor Clement, 
too, of course," added Augusta, hastily, catching 
her sister^s eye. 

Mrs. Oharlewood's maternal heart had yearned 
towards her absent daughter, despite the cold sel- 
fishness of her letters. Now the meeting had come, 
and there was a leaden sensation of disappoint- 
ment in the mother's breast. Augusta made it 
apparent in fifty ways, that she was henceforth 
apart from the rest of the family. She invited 
her mother to come and see her, but it was in a 
suppressed, dry manner, as though she were un- 
decided whether to be ashamed or proud of the 
condescension. Augusta shrank from contact with 
poverty as she shrank from exposing her delicate 
skin to an east wind. And, to her, her mother^s 
present circimistances meant great poverty. Mrs. 
Oharlewood had most of the material comforts 
which she needed or desired; but to Augusta, 
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bora and cradled amidst great weakh, the absence 
of hixories appeared prnratkxi. Pendop^ with 
brave self-sacrifice^ and it may be with a certain 
enjoyment in the longnnused pkasore of whetting 
her keen tongoe iq>on StGss Fhke's solid self- 
satisfied dnhiesSy engaged the yisitovs in amTersa- 
tion, thus leaving her mother free to talk with 
Angosta. At length the latter rose to go. The 
Flakes rose also. 

^ We have been trying to induce Penelope to 
come and hear papa's sermon next Snnday," said 
Miss Fluke, impressively. ^ I hope ycu will come, 
at all events, Mrs. Charlewood. Yon were always 
a faithfal member of papa's flock." 

" It's a long way off, isn't it?" said Mrs. Charle- 
wood, hesitatingly. 

^*Not at aU," pronounced Miss Fluke, in her 
infallible manner. " No distance whatever. Papa 
preaches in the morning, and again in the even- 
ing. There is the name of the church written 
down.' 

"Well, we will think of it," said Penelope, 
shaking hands with Mr. Fluke. Augusta lingered 
to say a word or two to her mother, and then they 
all went out to the front door together. 

The cabman was half reclining on the box, with 
one elbow supported on the roof of his cab. He 
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had a pipe in his mouthy and was reading a Sunday 
paper. 

"What are you reading, my good man!" de- 
manded Miss Fluke, marching up to the vehicle. 

" All right, mum," answered the cahman. He 
folded up the newspaper, thrust it into his pocket, 
and scrambled down in a stiff, bow-legged fashion 
to open the cab door. 

Augusta entered the vehicle, and Mr. Fluke 
stood waiting for his daughter to do the same. 
But Miss Fluke still remained immovable, with 
her eyes fixed on the cabman, and one hand 
fumbling in her pocket. " What were you read- 
ing, my good man!" she repeated, glaring at 
him. 

" Where to, sir f " asked the cabman, huskily, of 
Mr. Fluke. The reverend gentleman gave Mrs. 
Dawson's address in Mayf air. 

" Here," said Miss Fluke, no whit abashed, and 
drawing a tract from her pocket, " here is a beau- 
tiful little story that I wish you would promise me 
to read in your leisure moments, my friend." 

" All right, mum," rejoined the cabman, scram- 
bling on to his box again. 

" Take it, my good man ; it is for you. Take it, 
and put it in your pocket." 

" Thankee, mum," said the man, looking at her 
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for the first time, as he gathered tiie reins in his 
hand, " I won't deprive you." 

Mr. Flnke handed his daughter into the cab 
somewhat hastily, for the horse made a sadden 
phmge^ and erinced an nneaqpected desire to 
start 

^I think,'' said iJBss Flnke, with mnch solem- 
nitr, after they had ridden some distance in silence 
— ^'^I dnnk that I shonld very mnch like to be 
connected with a mission for the cenYersion of the 
Ixmdfm cabmen !** 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

CORDA MAKES A DISCOTERT. 

A CROWD of people was pouring out of a large 
oblong brick church in a populous neighbourhood 
on the Surrey side of Blackfriars-bridge. It was 
a hot evening, and the faces of the congregation 
bore evidences of the high temperature within the 
church. Even the dusty streets and tainted at- 
mosphere outside appeared cool and fragrant by 
contrast. The daylight had not yet faded from 
the sky, although the sun had gone down, redden- 
ing the haze and smoke of London imtil he looked 
like a golden baU cast into a flaming furnace. The 
Reverend Decimus Fluke had been preaching a 
charity sermon for the benefit of some ragged 
schools in the oblong church ; and the Reverend 
h2 
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Decimus Fluke's name had travelled beyond the 
limits of his own parish and his own town, as that 
of a zealous and powerful preacher of sound evan- 
gelical doctrine. He was looked upon as a shining 
light of the Low Church party, and the announce- 
ment of his name had attracted a large congrega- 
tion. It was a well-dressed, well-to-do congrega- 
tion, assembled from a wide circuit round. From 
Oamberwell, Clapham, Brixton, and even Peck- 
ham-rye, the citizens and the citizens' wives and 
daughters had made long pilgrimages to hear what 
one old lady called " a good strong sermon f and, 
it is to be hoped, also with some design of bene- 
fiting the ragged scholars on whose behalf they 
were appealed to. But Miss Fluke's pious hope that 
the good seed would be sown by her f ather^s in- 
strumentality amongst the very wretched popula- 
tion of the neighbourhood seemed likely to be 
frustrated, for even the ordinary frequenters of 
the oblong church did not belong to anything Uke 
so poor a class as the majority of the inhabitants 
of the district. The very poor, the real labouring 
people, did not go to church, or at any rate did 
not go to that church. The incumbent, an old 
friend of Mr. Fluke, had invited that gentleman 
and his daughter to pass the remainder of the 
evening at his house. Mr. Lubbock, the curate^ 
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also an old acquaintance of the Flukes^ and for- 
merly of Eastfield, was to be of the party. They 
all came out of the vestry together, avoiding the 
crowd. At the gate a close carriage was drawn 
up, and some ladies and gentlemen were making 
their way to it across the stream of people. 

" There,'' cried Miss Fluke, " are Augusta and 
the Oharlewoods." The party from the vestry 
paused to accost them. There were Mr. and Mrs. 
Malachi Dawson, and Clement with his mother on 
his arm. When greetings had been interchanged, 
and a word or two said about the sermon. Miss 
Fluke demanded to know why Penelope and 
Walter had not availed themselves of that oppor- 
tunity of edifying themselves. Mrs. Oharlewood 
looked nervous. Augusta raised her eyes, and 
gave a little sigh, intended to express the hope- 
lessness of her brother^s and sister^s spiritual con- 
dition. 

" My sister Penelope prefers attending a place 
of worship in our immediate neighbourhood. I 
am unable to inform you why Walter did not think 
fit to come with us," said Clement, gravely. 

" I'm going to Augusta's 'ouse with her," said 
Mrs. Charlewood. " She 'as asked me to stay 
the night there, and Clement will call for me to- 
morrow." 
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It was, in fact, Malachi Dawson who had in- 
yited his wife's mother to accompany them home ; 
but poor Mrs. Charlewood was eager to exhibit 
Angosta in an amiable light. The three got into 
the carriage that was waiting. 

" Can we set you down anywhere, Miss Flnke ? " 
aaked Augosta, as the servant was putting up 
the steps. Miss Fluke drew herself up rigidly, 
shut her eyes very tight, opened them very wide, 
shook her head violently, and replied with em- 
phasis: 

" Oh no, thank you ; oh dear no. Not on any 
account whatever. I never ride in a coach on the 
Lord's Day. ^Thy cattle,' you know, Augusta. 
It's expressly mentioned. ^ Thy catde,' and ^ thy 
man-servant,' too, you recollect." 

"Good-bye, mother," said Clement. "I will 
come for you on my way home to-morrow." 

"And, Clem dear," cried Mrs. Charlewood, lean- 
ing out of the window, and speaking very earnestly, 
" don't, above all, forget to tell Watty that I shall 
not be 'ome to-night." 

" No, no, mother." 

"Eemember, love, yo^ve promised^ 

The carriage drove away, and left the little 
group standing just outside the church gate. 

" If you are going home, your way lies for some 
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distance in our direction, Chaxlewood,'' said Mr. 
Fluke. 

Then the two elder clergymen moved away arm 
in arm, and the curate, with incomprehensible want 
of gallantry, hurried on to join them. Miss Fluke 
and Clement were left standing side by side. 
Under the circumstances there was nothing for 
it but for Clement to offer her his arm. She took 
it. If I were to say she seized it, the expression 
might not be too strong to convey the energy of 
Miss Fluke's action. They walked on in the 
wake of the three clergymen, tracking their black- 
coated figures through the crowd of passers-by. 
All the world seemed to be in the streets enjoying 
the twilight after the sultry glare of the day. It 
was not a quite easy task to steer Miss Fluke 
through a London thoroughfare. Her mode of 
progression was uncompromising. She turned 
neither to the right nor to the left, but pressed 
on valiantly with squared shoulders. This led 
to occasional complications of an unpleasant na- 
ture, and the frequent repetition of the angry 
question, " Where are you shoving to ? " Pre- 
sently they lost sight of the three black coats 
before them. 

" I suppose you know the address of the house 
you are going to ? " said Clement. 



-^ISv ; I do not^ Tallied lbs Ili&e, in Ji fiim 

dement staled Hi Iter. Tie poafianiKis not an 
Jtgroeaiile oih^ 

'^ Had we ikot h&etsr pres im, ^k», a fitde, and 
try to rejoin junr punji ? ^ ie siiggestod. 

^I'^Dir iK^ Lar^ to ^ acniK Kackfriais- 
iBadge," said I^Thk Flnke. 

Itiras at least a point to staer tcpwiaids, and tlie j 
lia^^oied OD at a ivmnd pace. Tli^ ^a«re now in 
a labvxinth of poor streets. Ixng fines of one- 
stonr bonses, tbeir fronts smeared witk grime in 
streaks, like the traces <^ teus on a <£itj face. 
Host of the doors wei« mide open, and childrai 
swarmed up and down the sti^is.. Men in tlidr 
shiri-fileeves stood at the open doors, smcddng. 
At Qoe boose which they passed, a tall, dark, 
mdancholj man, with tangled black hair, was 
leaning against the side-posts of the htmt door. 
He had a pipe between his teeth, bnt it had either 
nerer been lighted, or Had gone ont. He stood 
^pnte still with folded arms, and &ej saw him for 
• long distance as thej came np the straight 
nanow street When they were within a few 
jards of him, his eyes fell upon Mss Fluke and 
her companion, and quite suddenly he turned and 
entered the little house, shutting the door after 
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him. Miss Fluke stopped stort, with a cogitating 
expression of countenance. 

" Now, where have I seen that man 1 " she said. 
" His face is familiar to me — moat familiar." 

" I don't know, really," said Clement, trying to 
urge her forward again. "We had better be 
moving ; it will be so exceedingly disagreeable for 
you if you lose your friends." 

Miss Fluke continued to stand still in a meditar 
tive manner. You could not say she looked placid; 
she was always too obviously brimful of latent 
activity for that ; but she appeared as impervious 
to the fact that she was blocking up the narrow 
foot-pavement as a steam locomotive might have 
been. A large dog that had tried to pass her, first 
on one side and then on the other, now made a 
rush, and squeezed himself between Miss Fluke's 
muslin skirts and the wall, causing her to stagger 
for an instant. Clement took advantage of the 
circiimstance to pull her forward by the arm that 
rested on his, so they got under way again. 

" That dog is going to the house where the man 
was," said Miss Fluke, looking over her shoulder, 
and speaking very loud. "Yes; see, he is sitting 
on the door-step waiting for somebody. Now I 
wonder where I can have seen that man's face ! 
It is most familiar." 



■^ 
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If it were difScolt to steer Miss Fluke through 
the streets when she looked before her^ it became 
almost impossible to do so when she walked with 
her head tamed over her shoulder. Clement was 
almost in despair, when he spied a black-robed 
messenger of deliverance coming towards them. 
It was "Mi^ Lubbock, sent back to fetch AGss 
Fluke and guide her to her father. 

^We missed you, and feared that you might 
not know the way," said Mr. Lubbock, saluting 
Clement. 

The latter resigned his precious charge to the 
care of the curate. ^ My road lies in the opposite 
direction,'' he said — ^I am sorry to record — ^untruth- 
fully. Miss Fluke shook hands with him and 
walked off with Mr. Lubbock, whom she speedily 
involved in dire confusion by reiterated and all- 
embracing questions as to the spiritual state of the 
poor in his parish. 

Clement stood for one .instant watching them, 
and was turning to pursue his own way, when the 
big dog bounced up to him again, and at the 
same moment a small hand was put into his, and a 
sweet voice said timidly, " Mr. Chai'Iewood, won't 
you speak to me ? " 

'' Corda I " he cried, in surprise. " Corda Tres- 
cottl" 
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** Yes/* said Oorda, smiling and panting, with 
the deUcate colour changmg in her cheeks, " it is 
Oorda Trescott, that you were so good to." 

" Are you alone, Oorda ? " 

" Oh no ; that gentleman has been taking me 
for a country walk. He is very kind, and often 
takes me out when papa has not time to go with 
me.** 

Oorda pointed down the street to the house 
where the dog had been waiting, and at the door 
of which a queer hatchet-faced old man was stand- 
ing, leaning on a knotted stick. 

" This is his dog," continued Oorda. " Such a 
clever dog ! See, he knows Pm speaking of him ; 
and he knows that you are a friend of mine too, 
else he would bark at you." 

"Do you live in that house?" asked Olement. 
He was pleased to see the child, but yet there was 
a pain in it too. 

"We don't live in this street, but close by. 
That house is where the gentleman — ^the dog's 
master — ^lodges. And who do you think is his 
landlady, Mr. Oharlewood? You'll never guess, 
I'm sure. Mrs. Hutchins ! She and her husband 
have come to live in London." 

Olement was less surprised than Oorda had ex- 
pected. "And do you know, Oorda," said he^ 
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smiling, '^ that yon have narrowly escaped seeing 
another old friend of yours 1 Now I challenge you 
to guess who it was.** Corda's face grew burning 
red, and she cast down her eyes. 

" I know," she said, in a whisper. " Yes, I saw 
her with you. It was Miss Fluke. I hid till she 
had gone away. I hope it wasn't wrong. Lately 
I feel so frightened, and my heart beats so when 
any one talks loud to me, or— or — ^goes on like 
Miss Fluke. But I know she means to be kind." 

Clement was in no mood to blame Corda's 
avoidance of Miss Fluke with great severity. 

"Good-bye, Corda," he said, taking both the 
child's hands in one of his. " Or stay, shall I give 
you into your friend's charge, or shall I take you 
home myself t " 

Corda hesitated for a moment. Then she said : 
'^ It would save him the trouble, if you wouldn't 
mind." 

" Not at all, Corda. Kind Fate has ordained 
that I shall be a squire of dames to-day; but, 
thank Heaven, there are dames and dames, eh, 
Corda!" 

The child ran on in advance, and said a few 
words to the hatchet-faced old man. He slightly 
touched his hat to Clement as the latter passed, 
and then went into the house, calling his dog in 
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after him. Clement was struck by the oddity of 
the old man's appearance. He was shabby and 
grotesque, and yet the manner in which he had 
saluted Clement had been that of a gentleman. 
Altogether, he seemed to belong to a class of which 
Clement had no knowledge. 

" What is your friend, Corda ? " he asked of the 
little girl. 

"He is a second old man, Mr. Oharlewood,** 
replied Corda, innocently^ 

" A second old man ! " 

" Yes ; he used to be a first old man in Ireland. 
He is very kind in reality, though he may seem 
cross at first, when you don't know him." 
. " Oh, he is a stage performer?" said Clement, 
on whom the little girl's meaning had flashed 
suddenly. 

" Yes ; but we are nearly home," cried Corda, 
eagerly, " and I haven't told you about my seeing 
Miss Mabel. I went to her house at Highgate, 
and stayed the day. And I am to go again. 
And they were so kind to me. And Dooley is 
very well and strong now. And, oh, Mr. Charle- 
wood, isn't Miss Mabel sweet ? When she smiles, 
I think she is like a picture. Don't you I " 

Clement made some inarticulate sound, that 
Corda accepted as an affirmative. " I shall tell 
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lier," she went on — ^I Aail tell her that I have 
seen jocl Yon and she are mj two best friends. 
Pm so glad ! I always think of yon when I am 
with Miss Mabel." 

^ No need to trouble h^ about me, Gorda. She 
would not care — we never see — ^I have no oppor- 
tunity of seeing Miss Eamshaw now. Is this your 
house? Good-bye, Corda." 

^ Good-bye, and thank you so very much," re- 
plied the child, in a subdued manner. Her quick 
sensibility had detected that something had jaired 
on Clement's feelings. She had not entered the 
ntting-room many minutes, when her father came 
in from the street. 

'* Got back all safe, little one ? " said he. 
« Yes, papa dear. Where's Alf ! " 
" He won't be home to dinner, nor perhaps to- 
night. I have just left him, and he asked me to 
answer a note for him. It's from the music pul>- 
Hsher that Lady Popham wished to consult about 
Alf. Alf said the note was in the pocket of the 
old coat he wears at home. You'll find it in his 
room. Bring it down, my darling." 

CJorda, delighted to be of use, ran up-stairs, and, 
taking the coat from the chair on which it lay, put 
her hand into the breast-pocket. The lining was 
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torn, and Corda's slender fingers slipped down, 
not into the pocket, but between the cloth and the 
lining. She felt a paper and pulled it out. " I 
suppose this is the right one," said she to herself, 
and unfolded it to assure herself that it was so. 
The child had not read ten words before she be- 
came deadly white. Her hands and her whole 
frame trembled violently. She stood rooted to the 
ground, with her bright eyes distended and fixed 
upon the paper. Mr. Trescott, meanwhile, was 
drumming irritably with his fingers on the table 
down-stairs, 

" Oorda ! " he called at length, standing at the 
foot of the stairs. "Corda, are you coming?" 
Then he limped up to Alfred's room. As Corda 
heard his footsteps approaching, she thrust the 
paper into the breast of her frock, and seeing her 
white face in the glass, she rubbed the pale cheeks 
roughly and hastily with her hands, to bring the 
colour back. 

"My child, what in the name of fate are you 
doing ? Where is this note ? " asked Mr. Trescott, 
impatiently. 

"I can't find it, papa." 

Corda's voice was husky, and she panted for 
breath as though she had been running quickly. 
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<^ Can't find it? Nonsense ! Here it is in the 
outside pocket, the very first thing I come to! 
You are not apt to be so stupid, little one." 

" Papa, Fm so— -so tired — and I feel — ^giddjr." 

He caught her in his arms as she reeled for- 
ward. He laid her tenderly on the bed, called for 
assistance, cried over her, kissed her, and reproached 
her, all in a breath. 

" Come here," he said to the servant who ran 
up-stairs at his loud vehement call. ^^ Come here 
and undress her. Put her into the bed, quick, 
quick. But gently, gently. Don't be so rough, 
woman 1 Good God, she's the tenderest little 
creature! Ah, Corda, naughty wicked Corda, 
you have been walking too far; overtaxing your 
strength. My darling pet, it's not your fault. 
It's that infernal fool of an old man. Why did I 
let you go with him? TU get her some wine. 
There is some of Alfred's down-stairs. Don't stir 
from her, woman, until I come back. Corda, 
Corda, my pretty one I My little gentle darling !" 

The child was conscious, and tried to smile and 
thank him. When the servant began to undress 
her, she put her hand into her breast, drew it out 
fast clenched, and kept it so. They made her 
swallow some wine, and she lay very still and sub- 
missive, in the bed. "Go and write your not^ 
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torn, and Corda's slender jfingers slipped down, 
not into the pocket, but between the cloth and the 
lining. She felt a paper and pulled it out '^ I 
suppose this is the right one," said she to herself, 
and unfolded it to assure herself that it was so. 
The child had not read ten words before she be- 
came deadly white. Her hands and her whole 
frame trembled violently. She stood rooted to the 
ground, with her bright eyes distended and fixed 
upon the paper. Mr. Trescott, meanwhile, was 
drumming irritably with his fingers on the table 
dowB-stairs. 

'^ Corda 1 " he called at length, standing at the 
foot of the stairs. "Corda, are you coming?" 
Then he limped up to Alfred's room. As Corda 
heard his footsteps approaching, she thrust the 
paper into the breast of her frock, and seeing her 
white face in the glass, she rubbed the pale cheebs 
roughly and hastily with her hands, to bring the 
colour back. 

"My child, what in the name of fate are you 
doing ? Where is this note ? " asked Mr. Trescott, 
impatiently. 

"I can't find it, papa." 

Corda's voice was husky, and she panted for 
breath as though she had been running quickly. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CLEMENT UNDEBSTANDS WHY THE LOCK 
WAS OILED. 

It was barely nine o'clock on that same bright 
summer Sunday evening of which I have written 
in my last chapter, when Clement Charlewood 
reached his home. But Walter was already in 
bed. 

"He went up-stairs half an hour ago/' said 
Penelope, " and locked his door. I wanted a book 
that he had carried to his room, and knocked at 
his door to ask for it, but he would not answer for 
a long time, and at last called out that he was in 
bed, and that it was useless to knock and disturb 
him, for he should make it a rule not to take any 
notice of such interruptions. Civil, wasn't it? " 
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"It is very strange/' said Clement^ thought- 
fully. "Watty was always pettish and quick 
tempered, but it seems to me that his disposition 
is changing lately into moroseness and brutaliiy. 
This freak of shutting himself up in his own room| 
too, is unlike his old self." 

The brother and sister chatted together some 
time longer. Clement said a few words to his 
sister about his chance meeting with little Corda ; 
but he did not, in repeating what the child had 
said, mention Mabel's name. It seemed impossible 
to him to talk about her, even to Penelope. He 
was sure of Penny's fullest sympathy for himself, 
but the risk of provoking a sharp word against her 
involved too painful a possibility. 

Long before twelve o'dock all was profoundly 
quiet in the little household at Bamsbury. Mrs. 
Charlewood was with her daughter in Mayfair. 
The little servant had gone home to sleep. 
Clement and lus sister had supped quietly and had 
retired to rest. A little after midnight, Penelope, 
who slept lightly, raised herself on her elbow to 
listen to an unusual sound in the basement story. 

" It is just as though some one were trying the 

street door," she said to herself. Then she Us- 

tened more intently. For a few minutes all was 

still, then again came the sound. This; time it was 

i2 
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unmistakably the noise made by a key in the lock 
of the street door. Penny promptly wrapped a 
shawl round her shoulders, thrust her feet into 
slippers, and ran softly and swiftly to Clement's 
door. 

" Clem ! " she cried, ^* Clem, get up for an 
instant. There's an odd noise down-stairs. Tm 
not desperately frightened, but I should like to 
satisfy myself what it is. I will wait for you on 
the stairs." 

She stood still, looking out of the staircase win- 
dow into the darkness, and in a few minutes her 
brother joined her. 

" What is it ? " he asked, almost in a whisper. 

"Some one tampering with the lock of the 
house door. Hushl There again! Don't you 
hear it ?" 

" Yes ; I hear it distinctly enough, but I don't 
think there can be any cause for alarm. I secured 
the fastening myself. Besides, housebreakers don't 
come to one's door and announce themselves in that 
way, and Heaven knows we have little to tempt 
diieves. However, we will see what it is." 

As be spoke, he struck a match and lit a candle. 
The noise down-stairs grew louder. A key was 
being violently moved about in the lock, and the 
door shook and rattled. 
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« Shall I caU Walter! " asked Penelope. 

" Yes/' answered her brother, after a moment's 
thought ; " call him." 

She knocked loudly at Walter^s door, calling him 
at the same time by name, and urging him to rise. 
There was no response. 

" If the house were on fire, Wat would infallibly 
be burnt in his bed," muttered Penelope, running 
down-stairs. Clement was already in the passage, 
and the noise without had ceased. Penelope took 
the candle and held it whilst her brother undid the 
fastenings of the door. As soon as it was opened, 
a man pushed into the passage and staggered 
against the wall. The flare of the candle fell full 
upon his face. It was Walter Oharlewood. 
Clement had already raised his hand to repiJse 
the intruder, but on recognising his brother, stood 
still, transfixed with surprise. Penelope gave a great 
start, but uttered no sound, and the three remained 
for some seconds silent and motionless. 

"Where's my mother?" demanded Walter, at 
length, glaring wildly at the others. His face was 
pale, his hair dishevelled, his dress disordered. He 
spoke thickly and huskily, and leant against the 
wall behind him to support himself. 

"Walter !" cried Clement, fixing his eyes upon 
his brother^s face, " can I believe my senses I You 
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here? YaUf whom we snppofled to be asleep in 
your room hours ago^ stealing into yonr home like 
a tliief in the night ! Oh, Wat, Wat! Why is 
ihi«? What have we done that you should bring 
fbiii sorrow and shame on usf " 

Walter only replied by an oath, and folding 
bis arms across his breast, looked doggedly at his 
broths* 

^ Olora," whispered Penelope, ** say no more to 
him at present. The wretched boy is not himself. 
You see he has added drinking to the list of his 
vices. Let him get to rest now, and to-morrow we 
eMi speak to him more calmly." 

*' Thank God," murmured Clement, 'Hhat my 
mother is not here." 

*^ Ah, Olem," said Penelope, with a sigh, "I 
hardly dare to say what I suspect, but I greatly 
fear that my poor mother has witnessed similar 
scenes often before, when you and I supposed her 
to be peacefully at rest. Heaven help her — and 
usi" 

During this whispered talk, Walter had stood 
leaning against the wall, swaying to and fro^ and 
frowning and biting his white lips. Now he 
looked up defiantly, and said : " Are we to stay 
here all night? Or do you mean to allow me to 
pass you, and go to bed? " 
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Without a word, Clement drew aside, and 
Walter, with a visible effort, straightened himself 
and walked to the stairs. He stumbled and stag- 
gered as he began to mount them, and Penelope 
covered her eyes with her hand, to shut out the 
humiliating spectacle. They heard him open the 
door of his chamber and enter it. 

"ffis own door was locked, you see, and he 
had the key with him,^ said Penny. Clement 
examined the street door. There was a latchr 
key remaining in the lock outside, but, owing to 
the inside fastenings having been secured, Walter 
had not been able to gain access to the house. 
Clement took possession of the latch-key, made 
all secure once more, and then turned and looked 
at his sister. Their eyes met, and Pendope, with 
a sudden impulse, sdzed her brother^s hand and 
kissed it. " Oh, Clem, my dearest brother, such a 
return for your generous forbearance! Such 
a reward for your patient striving to shield and 
save him 1 " 

Clement wrung her hand hard, but his face was 
still and stem. "Get to bed, dear,** he said. 
<^Try to sleep. Penny. There is to-morrow to 
come.'' 

They parted and went to rest. All was again 
silent in the little house, except the loud ticking of 
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a clock in the kitchen. But though there was 
silence, there was not peace. Walter had fallen 
almost immediately into a heavy slumber, and his 
sister heard him breathing stertorously as she lay 
in the chamber over his. But Clement sat half 
dressed, as he was revolving many thoughts in his 
mind, until daybreak ; and Penelope lay wjJsef ul 
and anxious in her bed, starting if a board 
creaked, straining her ears to listen to every sound ; 
and when at length she fell into an uneasy sleep, 
it was peopled with painful images. 

A ray of bright sunshine faUing on her face 
awoke her in the morning, and she started up with 
that vague feeling which most people have expe- 
rienced on awaking after some sorrow or disaster ; 
a consciousness of distress combined with a lurk- 
ing hope that it will prove to have been all a 
dream. 

It was no dream, however, as poor Penelope 
acknowledged to herself presently. She dressed 
quickly, and went down to the kitchen. It was 
yet so early that the little servant had not arrived. 
Penelope opened the shutters, ht a fire, and began 
to prepare the breakfast. While she was thus 
occupied, Clement joined her. 

" My poor boy 1 " she cried, seeing his haggard 
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face, "you look as if you had been dead and 
buried since yesterday." 

" If it were not for you and mother, I shoiJd 
say no matter how soon I am dead and buried, 
Penny. It's weary work. Everything that I set 
my heart on seems to crumble into dust." 

He stood at the kitchen widow, looking out on 
to the dreary crockery-bestrewn field, with its 
patches of rank grass, and its tall gibbet-like posts, 
with their announcement respecting " this eligible 
plot of building ground," blisitering in the sunshine. 
His sister was silent. She knew that no words of 
hers would sweeten the bitterness that was in his 
heart; but she had faith in him, and knew that 
the naitural ebullition of hurt angry feeling would 
leare him still brave, honest, and true-hearted at 
the core. By-and-by, when Penny was staggering 
under the weight of a great kettle she had just 
filled and brought from the scullery, he took it 
from her and placed it on the fire. As he did so, 
his eyes fell on her hands, discoloured, coarse, and 
dragged out of shape. 

"Poor Penny," he murmured absently, "how 
your hands are spoiled. They used to be so white 
and pretty." 

The words touched some little feminine chord in 
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her heart. Tears, that real deep grief conld rarely 
wring from her, sprang mto her eyes. She hent 
her head over the fire to hide them, hut they 
dropped and dropped more and moi'e thickly, until 
she covered her eyes with her hands, and, sinking 
into a chair, sohhed aloud. Her brother came to 
her, stroked her hair, and spoke soothin^y, but 
flihe continued to weep for some time. At last the 
-paroxysm wore itself out, and she wiped her eyes 
and composed her countenance. 

^I hope you. don't really suppose that I was 
crying in that idiotic mann» over the departed 
beauty of my hands, eh, Clem ? Because, however 
i^pearances may be against me, I have not yet 
reached that pitch of imbecility. But what you said 
seemed just to — ^to bring all kinds of troubles so vi- 
vidly before my mind again, that — that but 

I don't often indiJge you in this fashion, do I? " 

** You're the best and bravest giri in the world, 
Penny." 

^ No, Fm not ; but I like to hear you say sa. 
Now, whilst we are waiting for the kettle to boB, 
would you mind telling me, Clement, what course 
you think of pursuing with that wretdied degraded 
boy up-stairs ? " 

Penelope's face grew very hard as she spoke of 
Walter. 



\ 
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Clement had been thinking of little else during 
all those weary honn^ and had shaped a plan in 
his mind, which he now proceeded to imfold to his 
sist^. 

Before the Charlewoods had left Hammerham, 
and whilst Clement's plans were yet undecided, dd 
Stephens, the chief derk who had grown grey in 
the service of the firm, had made some prefers of 
assistance to his young master. They were made 
with a good deal of hesitation, and with more ddi- 
cacy than a cursoiy acquaintance with the brusque 
dry^mannered Hanun^rham cl^k might have led 
one to anticipate. He had first^ in a somewhat 
roundabout fashion, offered to suj^ly the family 
with any ready money of which they might stand 
in need. On Clement'i^ earnest and grateful 
assurance that such asastance was not necessary, 
Stephens had then broached a project, which he 
thought promised well for Clement's future career. 
The old clerk had a brother who had been settled for 
many years at Kio Janeiro^ and was a wealthy 
thriving merchant there* '^He's quite a great 
man there, is George," said Stephens, "and he 
hasn't forgotten old times nor old friends either, 
as great men do tometimes. If I waB to write 
half a line to George, he'd be proud and glad to 
have you in his counting-house, Mr. Clem, you 
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may take my word for that, sir. Now, you needn't 
to shake your head and smile, Mr. Clem. George 
was once a very poor helpless bit of a lad, not 
knowing quite certainly where next day's dinner 
was to come from, and the governor — ^Mr. Charle- 
wood, sir" — ^the old man's voice grew husky, and 
he turned away his head — " well, sir, our governor, 
he gave him a helping hand. He knew the value 
of his money, did the governor, in those days, Mr. 
Clem, and he wasn't one to make ducks and drakes 
of it for the sake of making a flourish of gene- 
rosity; but he gave George a helping hand, sir; 
he did. The lad had a chance of a good berth 
out in those foreign parts, but he was too poor to 
take advantage of it, and, to make a long story 
short, Mr. Clem, the governor rigged him out with 
a good outfit, and gave him a pound or two in his 
pocket, and set him afloat. And that was the 
beginning of George's fortune, and if you asked 
him he'd tell you the same, sir. It's five-and- 
twenty years ago, Mr. Clem ; you were a toddling 
little chap in petticoats at the time. And I don't 
say but that the money was all paid back honour- 
ably, many a long year ago. But there's some 
things that ought never to be forgotten if it was a 
thousand years. And Tve never forgotten ihat^ 
Mr. Clem ; no more has George, either." 
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Had Clement been alone in the world, he would 
doubtless have accepted the old clerk's offer, and 
have tried his fortune abroad. But it would have 
been out of the question to take his mother and 
sister with him on such a venture, and he could 
not make up his mind to leave them. Besides, 
there was Walter, and the promise he had made 
to his father respecting him. So, considerably to 
Stephens's disappointment, the idea was aban- 
doned, and Clement, as we have seen, obtained a 
situation in the house of Messrs. M'Culloch and 
Co., a building firm in London. But in his 
painful and anxious meditations about his brother, 
the recollection of Stephens's proposal had flashed 
on Clement's mind, and had seemed to offer a ray 
of hope, and a possible career for Walter, far away 
from the evU influences which appeared to sur- 
round him in England. 

" It's only a very great deal too good for him," 
muttered Penelope, whose face, nevertheless, grew 
brighter as she listened to her brother. 

** Whether it is good or bad for him — ^whether 
anything can be good for him any more, infa- 
tuated boy — ^remains to be seen. Penny. But I 
think it is the only chance left for him. Of 
course we must tell Stephens the truth, painful 
though it may be. We cannot let him send 
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Walter to his brother's oounting-hotuie on any 
false pretences. We most ask that he may be 
reoeived on trial^ and as a favonr for which we 
should be deeply grateful." 

Penelope Oharlewood— «lthough all that was 
fine in her natuie had ripened and mellowed 
under adversity — had not entirely freed herself 
from the influences of many years passed in 
money-worship, and amongst money-worshippers. 

^^ It does seem hard/' she said, half aloud, and 
with the steely glitter in her eyes — " it does seem 
very hard to have to ask a favour — ^and such a 
favour — from old Stephens !** 

Clement looked at her reproachftdly. 

" The occasion of our asking the favour is hard 
enough, Penny," he said. " But surely it is good 
to know ^" 

"Oh yes, yes," she broke in, hastily. "I 
know it all, every bit. It's good to have a faithful 
friend, even though it be a Hammerham hired 
clerk, who wears high-lows and white cotton stock- 
ings. It's perfectly true, and Fm a good-for- 
nothing ungrateful creature. But, Clem, I carCt 
get up to your moral altitudes, and it's no use 
trying. I only get a kind of moral crick in the 
neck by straining upwards. I suppose there is no 
hope of Wat doing any good here?" 
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" I fear, none. I thought when I got him to 
return to our home that he would be compara- 
tively safe, and under my own eye. But the dis- 
covery of last night has shown me that things are 
ten times worse than before. You see, there is no 
doubt that poor mother, in her weak affection, has 
connived at the vile deception, and practical lie, 
that Walter has been acting all this time. We 
can't deny that to ourselves." 

Penny bit her lips, and checked an angry excla- 
mation. 

"When I think," she cried, "of her stealing 
down tremblingly night after night to unfasten 
the bolts, so that he mi^ enter undiscovered with 
his key. Ah, poor mother, poor mother !" 

"Yes, Penny; poor mother I She has been 
terribly misled by her indulgent love for Walter. 
But it is useless to say more on that head. One 
thing clearly results from this discovery, that there 
is no safety for Walter, or for any of us, so long 
as he remains at home." 

Before the little servant rang to be admitted, 
Clement and Penelope had breakfasted^ and had 
agreed that it would be well for the former to 
have an interview alone with Walter before going 
to his office. 
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CHAPTER X. 

SEGBET SEBYIGE. 

Change had brought Mrs. Hutchins again into 
contact with the Trescotts. Her lodger, Mr. Shaw, 
was engaged at the same theatre with Mr. Tres- 
cott, and had renewed his acquaintance with 
Corda. Lingo's protecting regard for the little 
girl had, Jerry Shaw maintained, influenced his 
master in her favour. "We often talk of the 
time at Kilclare," said Jerry to Mr. Trescott, with 
Inscrutable gravity, "and Lingo has always the 
kind word for your little white colleen.'' 

With Corda's fathet and brother, Mr. Shaw 
steadily refused to form any close acquaintance. 
Alfred, indeed, would have contemptuously re- 
jected all advances towards intimacy on the part 
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of Jeny Shaw, had any such been made. If he 
had any feeling at all for the old man, it was dis- 
like. But Jerry troubled neither father nor son, 
and limited his attention strictly to Corda. He 
would escort the child on long excursions into the 
country. They usually proceeded in the following 
manner. Corda was put into an omnibus, bound 
for some distant outskirt of London. Mr. Shaw 
would mount on to the top, and Lingo, if disposed 
for much exercise, would run by the side of the 
vehicle. Arrived at their destination, Mr. Shaw 
and his young companion would alight, and strike 
across some pleasant path through the fields, or 
along a pretty high road, bordered with tangled 
hedges, and with a rustic inn or dwelling-house 
here and there breaking its monotony. Lingo 
trotted before them or beside them, or sometimes 
walked solemnly at their heels with a responsible 
air. These walks were very pleasant to Corda. 
She and her oddly-matched companion chatted 
together with quaint gravity. Jerry Shaw was 
well acqusdnted with the country, and with the 
hidden treasure-houses of delight and interest to 
be found in hedgerow, meadow/ and coppice. He 
had wonderful stories to tell of his boyish days in 
Ireland (for to Corda he had long ceased to deny 
the land of his birth, as he sometimes chose to do 
VOL. m. K 
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to the rest of the world), of tramps over wide bog 
and barren mountain, of fishing in sequestered 
streams, of dangerous boating in the rock-boand 
bays and creeks of the blue Atlantic, of wBd mad 
gallops over long desolate tracts of country on a 
half-broken spirited blood horse. 

Once Corda had said to himt "Then you must 
have been rich when you were young, Mr. Shaw, 
if you had a horse to ride upon/' Jfeaacj had 
thereupon shut his lips as with a spring, and for 
an hour had uttered no articulate sound, only the 
long sniff, which Oorda had learned to interpret 
as a sign of dissatisfaction. But thenceforward 
the child's instinctive quickness and delicacy made 
her keen to avoid such occasions of offence. Jerry 
kept a scrupulously accurate register of the €oit 
of all these excursions, and prea^ited it weeHy to 
Mr. Trescott for the payment of las daugfat^s 
share. Jerry was very poor, though, as he often 
boasted, he and Lingo did not owe a farthnig 
in the world. The weekly account between him- 
self and Mr. Trescott, however, was simply a 
homage to Corda's feelings. The old man per- 
ceived her to be uneasy at the idea that her 
father should allow her to be a burden on Mr. 
Shaw's slender purse. Corda was well enough 
acquainted with poverty to lodk upon sizp^ioes as 
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serious things ; and the payment of her osEmibos 
fare, performed in her presence with much cere- 
mony, was a great relief to her tender conscienee, 
and made her feel &ee to enjoy the pure air and 
pleasant rambles thus obtained ; but there was no 
record kept of the cool leaves full of fresh dainty 
fruit, the bowls of rich milk, and slices of sweet 
country bread with which Corda was regaled oa 
these occasions. 

" Tm a peculiarly greedy old man," J«ny would 
say, in his jerky manner. " I never can see fredhi 
fruit without wanting to buy some. Same with 
milk. Did ye ever taste buttermilk? Well, per-^ 
haps this is better^ but if s a matter of taste, ye 
know. Ate up the reest of thdsie cherries, Oorda 
machree, and take warning by me. Pm so hor- 
ribly greedy, that when I see 'em I think I want 
'em, and when Tve gfot 'em, divil a one of 'em can 
I swallow 1 It's a very bad Ihing to be greedy. 
Ate 'em up, colleen bawn." 

Mrs. Huixshxns's opinion lof her lodger was very 
fluctuating. The sent for his one room was paid 
with exemplary punctuality, and the jroom itself 
was kept in a state of neat cleanliness tjtat was a 
standing reproach to the slatternly condition of 
the rest of Ihe house. But Lingo was a ^subject 
of unceasing wonder and curiosity in Mrs. ' 
k2 
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Hutchins's mind; and his relations with his 
master a^^eared to her so mysterious as to war- 
rant grave doubts whether Mr. Shaw were not 
some weird magician in disgose, and Lingo his 
familiar spirit. 

"Talk of dogs of Montargisl" Mrs. Hutching 
would say, argumentatively. " Show me the dog 
of Montargis as 'U go to the butchei^s for his three- 
penn'orth of liver and bring it home in his mouth ! 
I think there's summat queer about the beast. I 
do raly." 

" Something queer," in Mrs. Hutchins's vocar 
bulary, meant something that she did not quite 
comprehend; and whatever Mrs. Hutchins did 
not quite comprehend, she invariably supposed 
to be evil. Mr. Shaw was, however, a favourite 
with his landlord. His pimctuality, his neatness^ 
his honesty, and his taciturnity recommended 
themselves favourably to Mr. Hutchins. The 
latter had himself a great command of silence, 
which was one of his wife's cherished griev- 
ances ; and the dumb nod that passed between 
him and his lodger whenever they chanced to 
meet appeared to be in consonance with Mr. 
Hutchins's feelings, and to draw him towards old 
Jerry with an attraction that neither cordiality of 
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manner nor eloquence of speech could have exer- 
cised. Jerry's opinion of the saturnine, elf-locked 
carpenter was confidentially expressed to Lingo, 
and was not unfavoUi*able. "Ay, ay," said he, 
in the tone of voice that a man uses who is unable 
to cope with another in argument, but retains a 
stubborn conviction struggling for utterance, " ay, 
ay, I know he's not your sort. Too dry. No 
warmth of manner. You^re as explosive as a 
rocket yourself. Touch, and go ; and, as I often 
tell you, your weak point is betraying your feel- 
ings. The fact is, you're all wag with your 
friends." (By which phrase Mr. Shaw intended 
no reference to Lingo's buoyant sense of humour, 
but merely alluded to his tail.) "But Hutchins 
isn't a bad fellow. Any man married to that 
woman must end by being either a mute or a 
murderer. By George, Pd like to know which 
you'd have done yourself imder the circumstances ? 
Ahal" 

Lingo blinked with one eye, gave a lazy thump 
of his tail on the floor, and, opening his jaws in 
a prodigious yawn, showed a formidable range 
of strong yellow teeth, in exceedingly good con- 
dition. 

" Of coorse ye would 1" exclaimed Jerry, trium- 
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jtuoBdijj mud is if lie liad lecmed the fuUest 
dla^u tieal repfy. ^(H coocse je wodLdy dhrii 
doubt jeT 

Tbk cu n ie i Mtfioa — if the wmd ma j be sa naed, 
in Jerrfs imagnMition it iras decidedly ao-— was 
faking place OD the Mooday sQoceediiig the ey^iiiig 
made memonUe b j Mr. Fhdce^s chadty- seacmoiu 
Jeny Sbxw was seated at the table, spectacles on 
nose^ mqiding a pair of trousers with great neaU 
neoB and dexterity, and lingo lay stretched at bis 
feet. Snddoiily the dog pricked vf one ear 
aii en tivdy, there came a tap at the door, and the 
next moment Mr. Hutchins put his head into the 
room. 

^Talk of the ^omph!" muttered old Jenj 

aside to Lingo. Then he nodded at his landlord, 
and motioned him to enter. Mr. Hutchins peered 
at his lodger from beneath his tangled Uack 
locks with a helpless perplexed expression. He 
had seen the old man da3y for three or four 
months, and had nerer yet spoken to him. It 
appeared to require a great effort to begin. At 
length, however, be said in a strong Hammerham 
dialect, "Her's very bad." 

" Her ! Who ?" asked Shaw, looking up. 

" The little wench. Cordy they calls her." 
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Before he had well uttered the words^ Jerry 
had spcung to his f eeA, and the dog^ seeing the 
sudden movement; ran towards the door in violent 
excit^neat.^ 

"Now, nowy now/' said Jerry, hastily buttoning 
his coaty ^^be aisy — ^be cool. Don't be putting 
yourself into this state. I know* I'm going; 
But, take my advice,, and lay down for two 
seconds*" 

The dodlft beast obeyed, keeping his intelligent 
eyes upon his master^s face^ and obviously ready 
to leap up again at a moment's notice. 

<' What'a the master ! Who told you ! " asked 
Mr. Shaw* 

"Well, it wur the young woman where they 
lodges^ I see her this- momin'. And her says tha 
little wench weire took bad last night, her says. , 
Her^s a-bed now, her says." 

The delivery of this address — ^Mr. Hutchins 
being almost entirely unaccustomed to private aa 
wcU as to public speaking — ^took some time. When 
it was finished, Mn Shaw was already making his 
way down-8i;airEL Lingo, conscious of some unusual 
excitement, bounded, eagerly before him. Mc. 
Hutchinfi opened the atveet door with hia stsentg 
workman's hand. 
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^^Her^s a nice mild little wench," said Ii^ 
hesitatingly. ^^ Never blethers nor bounces;, hat 
doesn't. I wish— I shud like— I ^" 

" Thank ye," said Jerry, with a sparkle in his 
stolid grey eye. ^^ I understand. Til tell her that 
you asked kindly for her, and send your do^, and 
hope she'll soon get better." 

Mr. Hutchins nodded expressively. Hammer* 
ham artisans do not habitually touch thdr caps 
to their superiors. Mr. Hutchins, however, made 
some approach to doing so, by pulling a straggling 
lock of hair that hung over his eyes. The action 
was intended to convey his consciousness that the 
shabby old man, who lodged in his house at the 
weekly rent of five shillings, and who mended hia 
own trousers, was a gentleman. A fact to the 
perception of which his wife's finer poetical facul- 
ties had not attained. 

Jerry Shaw, preceded by Lingo, arrived at the 
Trescotts' lodgings. Mr. Trescott was out. Corda 
was still in bed. The doctor had just left her. 
The servant didn't think there was much the 
matter. Did not know what her illness was» 
Hoped it was nothing catching. Could not tell 
whether the child might see anybody, or not. She 
was alone now. 

Mr. Shaw stood hesitating in the narrow passage, 
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and the servant, holding the door in her hand, was 
tiying to edge him out into the street again, when 
a loud bark from the upper story was followed by 
the tinkle of a cracked bell* 

"Lord bless usl" cried the servant, a low- 
browed, cross-grained woman, " the little gurl's a 
ringin'. / ain't got time to be nursery-maid." 

Jerry silently — he did most things silently — 
hung his hat and crooked stick on a peg in the 
passage, and walked softly up-stairs. Corda was 
still occupying her brother^s room. Alfred had 
not been home since she had fallen ill, and the 
doctor had desired that for the present, at least, 
the child should not be moved. The old man stood 
at the half-open door for a minute, tapped softly, 
and then went in. 

Corda was lying in bed, with one thin blue- 
veined hand outside the coverlet. Lingo was 
sitting on his haunches at the bedside, and in this 
posture his head just attained the level of the little 
frail hand into which he had thrust his nose. 
Corda's face was turned towards the door. Her 
cheeks were flushed, and her large eyes blazed 
feverishly. The gold-brown curls were thrown 
back from her forehead, as though they had 
heated it. 

"Oh, good Mr. Shawl" she cried, when she 
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with lamhcdj^iAatoiwitk 

^Colktt Ixnm^ thk waft aoy" nlMr. Shsii; 
Omfdf, but im a fabdind Toioft. ''WIui^& Id 
bMome of «i^ if ye faU flick on. ok handfl^ iriffi. jpe 
tdl me tfafltt" 

Corda flmiled ^ Ob, Tm not verjr aidiv Mz^ 
Shtm. I flhall fioon be better. And I an not 
crjing becaofle Tm aony/' added the child, iridi 
icaiflitiyB apprehenaion lefit he should be hnii^ 
^^bnt becanae Tm glad to sea joxu It's do;— 
debility, tbft doctor says. Do yoa think it is 
debility I •* 

^^ If the doctor says, so, Corda asthore^. i£^ 
probably true; replied Jenry, ending his speedt.'vidi 
an air of saying something nnexpected. ^^ Bat 
wimt knocked you over so suddenly, mayonmeeol'' 
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J^r/s^lips had been long unused to accenta o£ 
tenderness, and with their resumption came tha 
familiar phrases of hi& boyhood. Caressing words 
that had been crooned into his ear by nursa oc 
mother in the dd^ old time* Corda looked up at 
him with solemn searching eyes^ eyes that had 
forgotten themselves^ and were intent on seeing 
with no idea of seeming. A thought flashed up 
into her face as she looked, and trembled over the 
sensitive countenance like sunlight on dear waters. 
^I wonder/' she said; and then ceased, and 
dropped her eyes. 

'^ If I would do something for you ? Is that 
your wonder, you mysterious little Leprechaunt" 

" Yes, partly. And if— if it would be right to 
ask you." 

" Sorra a fear of that, machree, if you think 
you'd like to ask it." 

Corda shook her head doubtfully. ^^I wish I 
was sure," she said. ^^ Isn't it hard to be eure^ 
Mr. Shaw? I thought and thought all yesterday 
evening,, and nearly all night, and then at last I 
said my prayers, and afterwards I felt — ^I hoped 
that God would let me do what was right, if I 
tried realhfy you know." 

Jerry Shaw waix^hed the child keenly. He was 
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puzzled. ^ What can be troubling that pure tender 
conscience?" thought he. 

Corda pushed her hand beneath the pillow that 
supported her head, and drew forth a letter. 

^ Would you/' she asked, " would you get me a 
pen and ink from the parlour, Mr. Shawl They 
would not let me have them yesterday." 

" Did you want to write, then ? " cried Jerry, 
more and more perplexed. 

" Only the direction. The inside of the letter 
is written. I did it with a pencil." 

" But, Corda, is that all the great favour you 
had to ask of me t It's a mighty little matter to 
make such a fuss about I " 

" No ; not quite all. If you would please to 
get me the pen and ink first, I will tell you what I 
want to ask afterwards." 

Mr. Shaw descended to the parlour in silence, 
took up the inkstand and a pen that had seen long 
service, and returned to Corda's bedside with them. 
She thanked him, and sitting up in bed, scrawled 
a direction on the envelope. Then she turned to 
Mr. Shaw, still holding the letter firmly in her 
hand, and said : " This is the favour, Mr. Shaw. 
Will you put this letter in the post for me ? I 
wouldn't ask you if I was able to go out and do it 
myself. And — stop a moment, please, that's not 
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all. Will you promise not to look at the direction, 
and never to tell anybody about the letter, not — 
not even papa?'* 

"Cordal" 

" Indeed, I think it's right. Indeed, indeed I 
do. I know it seems sly and secret, but I hope I 
am doing what is best. Pray believe me.** 

She was so excited, and trembled so much, that 
the old man made her lie down, smoothed her hair 
from her brow, and bathed her forehead with some 
eau-de-Oologne that stood on the table. The sweet 
water was the property of her brother. Alfred 
Trescott was prone to indulge in such personal 
luxuries. But old Jerry neither knew nor cared 
anything about that. Presently Corda spoke 
again. 

" If you think you can't promise, Mr. Shaw, I 
shall know it is because you think it would not be 
right. And you are much older and wiser than 
I, and I shall be sure you are not a bit unkind." 

"I can promise, Oorda, and I do promise. 
There's my word on it." 

'^ Oh, thank you ; thank you a thousand times ! 
And I hope — ^I do hope you don't think ill of me 
for it." Corda glanced up very wistfully into his 
face as she spoke. 

"Lingo," said Jerry Shaw, "exert your fine 
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sense and good feeUng. Don't ba sittiiig 
tiiere on end like m dbina dog on a chimney^eoe ! 
Bedad, you're a quare fish ; there's times whea I 
can scarcely make yon out myself. Tdl Oorda 
what we think of her." 

The dog, who had watched his master^s face 
unwinkinj^y dnring this address, rose up with his 
fore-pawB resting cm the bed, stretched oat his 
longh head, and gently poshing aside her skeve 
srith his nose, licked Coorda's fair slight haad <aad 
avm affectionately. 

^Tm proud of ye, sir," said Jerry, seizing 
Lingo's bushy tail and shaking it with much 
heartiness. ^' You're a fine fellow, and Pm paroud 
of ye. Now Pm going to do my errand. Ififaaa't 
be long gone, and, meanwhile, you will resaain 
with Ihis lady and take care of her, d'ye hear me, 
now ? Your behaTiour this day has done equal 
honour to your head and heart, let me tell you 
thati" 

Jerry took Corda's letter, carefully abstaining 
from glancing at the address on the cover. 

^* Oh, ii^ch letter-box will I p«t it into, asthore ? 
Town or country I " he asked, pausing with his 
hand on the door. 

^^Town, please, Mr. Shaw," answered Gorda, 
faintly, a bright blush flitting over her face. 
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"Very good, Oorda. Now take my advice and 
lie stiD, and go to sleep if you can. You're worried 
and oveivwrought altogether. And, Lingo, don't 
bother her with talk, d'ye mind me, now I Be 
aisy and quiet, and watch her silently." 

Old Jerry's hobbling footsteps died away down 
the stairs, and the street door was heard to shut 
behind him. 

Lingo gently withdrew his head from Oorda's 
caressing hand, gave it a final hasty lick as an 
assurance of his unaltered regard, and then 
stretched himself on the floor with his nose between 
his fore-paws, as motionless as a stone, save for the 
heaving of his shaggy sides. > 
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BOOK VT. 



CHAPTER I. 

HOW JACK rOUND A PATBON. 

Mabel's brightest droams of success in the art 
she had chosen were more than realised. The 
second charact^ she appeared in — ^Beatrice^ in 
Much Ado About Nothing— charmed the town. 
Juliet had afforded no scope for the display of a 
certain buoyant playfuhiess of manner which 
belonged to her, and which robbed the saucy 
iailies of the brilliant Beatrice of all bitterness 
whilst preserving their point and sparkle. And 
then her tenderness and indignation on behalf of 
her wionged cousin, and the half tearful, half 
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fiery, wholly womanly and passionate manner in 
which the famous " Kill Claudio 1 " was delivered, 
were pronounced by the critics to be quite admi- 
rable. Mr. Alaric Allen was in high content. 
His theatre was crowded nightly ; and the audiences 
showed no symptoms of falling off, even though 
the end of the London season was rapidly ap- 
proaching. Mabel was re-engaged for the follow- 
ing year at an increased salary. Her income waft 
already a large one. 

^^ I am growing quite a rich woman, mamma I " 
said Mabel ; and then she gave a little sigh. 

Her life outside the theatre was quiet and un- 
eventful. She and her mother and Dooley lived 
in as retired a manner in the pretty cottage at 
Highgate as though Miss Bell, the brilliant actress, 
the idol of the public, the magnet that attracted 
admiring crowds to the Boyal Thespian Theatre 
night after night, were a personage utterly un- 
known to them. Opportunities were not wanting, 
had she been minded to avail herself of them, of 
shining in society as the lion of the season, the 
latest novelty, the spoiled child of the public for 
the passing hour ; but Mabel would have none of 
this. Without any romantically high - flown 
notions as to the exalted character of her art, 
and regarding it chiefly, as ahe did, in the matter- 

VOL. m. L 
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of-f act light of an honourable means of employing 
her faculties to win a subsistence for herself and 
for those dear to her, she yet shrank from any sach 
abasement of her profession as would have been 
involined in the acceptance of many of the invita- 
fi<»ts she received. She resented the implied 
assumption that she, who amused vacant fine 
ladies and gentlemen, and cheated them into some 
fleeting ghost of an emotion on the stage, would be 
flattered by the honour of being permitted to 
gratify their more or less impertinent curiofiity in 
their own drawing-rooms. Not that there were 
wanting kind words and pleasant encouragement 
from many persons whose rank was their least title 
to respect and honour ; or still more precious op- 
portunities of seeing and conversing with men and 
women illustrious in literature and art, the mere 
mention of whose names had made Mabel's pulse 
beat high in the days of her early girlhood, and 
h^ conjured up a crowd of deathless images. 
Still, on the whole, Mabel saw but little of the 
small great world of Loudon that came to gaze at 
her, and criticise her, and admire her from its 
cushioned stalls. 

" It is very odd to me, Mabel," said Mrs. Saxelby 
one day to her daughter, " that you don't seem to 
be a bit less shy than you were at fifteen, ^^ay^ 
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upon my wcxrd, I tlmik you aie aimtabsAy matB 
shy now than you were then 1 " 

^^I think I abaolutely am, mamma. But why 
does that seem so very odd ix> you ? " 

" Why ? Good gracious, Mabel, is it not very 
odd ? You, so admired and succesaf ul^ and acorns- 
tomed to be the cynosure of all eyes for so many 
hours jught af t^ nig^t, as it not very odd that yon 
should shrink from strangers like a bashful school- 
girl ? To me it is incomprehensible, I confess." 

^^But, mamma, do you not see that it is not me^ 
not my very self, whom those ^i^ses are gazing aft 
in the theatre!" 

"NotyxMi? What noausose, my love 1" 

^^No, mamma. It is Juliet, or Beatrice, or 
Imogen. I assume those dharacten <if the poetf s 
imagination, (Or, to speak modestly, ^y bumble 
conception of those characters, fnnaselj as I 
assume my stage costume. I puit^oii, as it were, 
another individuality whidi comoeab me Hke a 
mask. To all that cvowd ^ strangers who fill the 
Thespian Theatre, Ihibd Eamnfaaw is an utterly 
unknown personage, I assure yoo. You under- 
stand, mamma?" 

Mrs. SaxeUby did by no oneans tunderstand. 

^^ Umph ! £t is ^me laf your finenspun fancies, 
my darlkg," she md, jmiMng placidly, with a 
l2 
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little self-satisfied consciousness of her own superior 
common sense. 

" Perhaps so, mamma," said Mabelj " but with- 
out some fine-spun fancy I should never set my 
foot on the stage again." 

It must not be supposed that in her prosperity 
Mabel was neglectful of Aunt Mary and her 
family. A constant correspondence was kept up 
between them, conducted chiefly by Janet and 
Mabel, although Mrs. Walton would send a letter 
now and then containing all the family news, and 
Mrs. Saxelby occasionally covered an elegant 
monogram-surmounted sheet of paper with her 
delicate ladylike handwriting, which looked so sin- 
gularly clear and regular, and was so prevokingly 
difficult to decipher. The news from Dublin was 
extremely good. Polly and her husband were 
prospering greatly. Carlo Bensa had been made 
conductor of a society for the cultivation of vocal 
part-music, and had almost more teaching than he 
could manage. Uncle John was permanently en- 
gaged as a contributor to the scientific journal 
which had already accepted some of his 
papers on chemistry. Janet, as of old, was her 
father's faithful indefatigable amanuensis. But 
of Jack's prospects the accounts were positively 
brilliant. He had been painting and studying in- 
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dustriously, and with such good results, that he 
intended to send a picture to* the Academy next 
year. But this was not all; he had found a 
patron I — ^a patron who praised his pictures, and, 
moreover, bought them at a liberal price ! — a patron 
who prophesied for Jack a high position amongst 
English landscape painters, and who had invited 
him to come and stay at his house in London. It 
was incredible good fortune ; and Janet, who com- 
mxmicated the pleasant tidings, departed from the 
usual sober moderation that characterised her style, 
to dilate upon the success which seemed at last 
about to crown her brothei^s cheerful steady perse^ 
verance. "And only think, dear Mabel," she 
wrote, " to whom we are indebted for having intro- 
duced this discerning person (we think him a 
miracle of acumen, and you will think so too, for 
Jack's sake) to our family I To dear old Captain 
Duff, in whose ship you came across to Ireland ; 
Jack's Mecsenas is a brother-in-law of the cap- 
tain's, and a Scotchman like himself. He lives in 
London, and is in some trade or business there, 
and has plenty of money. But, what is better, he 
has the good taste to cultivate an acquaintance 
with the fine arts, has a well-chosen little collection 
of paintings, and is reckoned — Captain Duff says 
— a, very competent judge of modem pictures. 
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He is delighted with Jack's efforts^ so he mu&e be 
» competent judge, mustn't hef The first thing 
tiiat struck him in Jack's portfolio was that pretfj 
fiew on the river Clare, just above the town. I 
mnemberyour telling me that you were studying 
Ophelia that morning while Jack was making his 
sketch. Have you forgotten t He bought it im- 
mediately, and gave Jack a commission for an oil 
pa&tmg; and what do you think Jack did when 
Captain Duff and his brother-in-law were gone? 
He is lookmg over my shoulderj and says I nnist 
net tdl you, but 1 will, to let you see that he is 
jtxst the same harum-scarum Jack that you and I 
remember when we were chfliren. Well, Mabel^ 
the door had scarcely closed on our visitors when 
Jack came rushing up to the drawing-room, three 
stairs at a time, hugged mother and me frantfcalty, 
danced round liie table, and finally stood on Yak 
head and knocked his heels together T Don't you 
recollect how he used to frighten us by his acro- 
batic performances in the old days T*^ 

The letter went on to say that, his services not 
being needed at the DubEh theatre for a few 
weeks, Jsck would probabljr take a holidiay and 
come over to London shortfy. Mabel had written 
to Aunt Mary by return of post congrattdating 
tfiem an warmlj on the good news^ and saying tiiat 
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she and her mother should feel quite hurt if Jack 
installed himself under any other roof than theres 
during his stay in Landon, and th^ hi& room 
should be prepared forthwith* 

Dooley wbs highty excited on learning tint 
"Cousin Dack" was expected, and set about 
making various arrangements for his aitertainr 
ment — such as appropriating a certain number of 
square inches in his own particidar garden-bed to 
Jack's use, and giving up his best wooden i^Mtde- to 
the expected guest. He alsa collected together a 
perfect menagerie of legless, headless, and oibexh 
wise mutilated wooden animali^ which Jack was to 
mend and paint into renewed beauty. "Daok 
m^ have my ninepins to p'aj^ wis. Do 'oo sink 
Dack likes ninepins?" said Dooley, with mucb 
earnestness^ and was greatly gratified on being 
assured that Jack would doubtless derive exquisite 
enjoyment from that amusing game. At lengA 
one morning a ring was heard at the garden gate 
of Desmond Lodge, Highgate, and Jack, carrying 
his modest valise in his hand, was ushered into the 
little hall. His coudn received him affectionately, 
and Mrs. Saxelby with the soft gracious urbanity 
that became her so well. 

" Dear old Jack 1 " cried Mabel, holding both 
his hands, "the sight of your bright pleasant 
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face is gade for sair een, as Captain Doff would 
say.'' 

"But how did you cornel Where is your 
luggage!" asked Mrs. Saxelby, with the very 
slightest flavour of patronage in her tone. 

"My lu^age? Oh, that little valise in the 
hall constitutes my ' luggage,' Mrs. Saxelby. And 
I walked here from the comer of the lane where 
the humble 'bus put me down. I arrived in Lon- 
don last evening, but I would not disturb yon so 
late. I knew Mabel would be at the theatre^ so I 
took a bed at an hotel, and went to the Thespian 
to see Miss Bell as Beatrice. And didn^t I feel 
just proud sitting there in the pit, when the au- 
dience expressed its opinion in the unmistakable 
manner to which I suppose Miss Bell is tolerably 
well accustomed by this time ! And didn't I wish 
mother could have been there to see it and hear it, 
bless her heart 1 " 

There was so much to be told on both sides, and 
so many discursive episodes in their talk, that the 
morning slipped away with wonderful rapidity. 
Dooley did the honours of the garden, and, half 
shyly half proudly, showed Jack the arable land 
set apart for him, and the garden-tools wherewith 
to cultivate it. 
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" I tell you what, Dooley/' said Jack, contem- 
plating the little bed of earth with a gravity that 
delighted the child, who watched him fmiively 
with sidelong wistful looks — " I tell you what, this 
is a light soil, I fancy, and we must growmustard- 
and-cress on it. That's the crop adapted to flourish 
here, you may depend." 

Then the invalid menagerie was passed in re-- 
view, and marvels in the way of surgery were 
effected. Jack produced a coloup-box from the 
valise, and touched up horses, lions, camels, and 
cows, in a very striking manner. Doole/s favourite 
white charger was ornamented with sky-blue eyes 
and a rose-coloured mane and tail ; and Dooley 
himself — in his zealous co-operation — bedaubed 
his hands and pinafore with all the hues of the 
rainbow. 

At dinner Jack announced his intention of 
calling on his new friend and patron that evening. 

^^ And I shall have to go and stay at his place 
for a day or so," said he. " The old gentleman 
took a wonderful fancy to me, and made me pro- 
mise to be his guest if ever I came to London. 
Only, when you were kind enough to write and 
say that you expected me to make your house my 
home ^^ . 
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^ Most happjr/* mmmiiied Mrs. Sardby. 

^Thon^ it wonm dmoat a shame to qnartBr 
inyaelf in this way *^ 

*< Why, Jackl** exclanned Mabel, with heigjrt- 
eml coioiir^^what are 70a talking about? We 
were ^kind enough,' aad^a ahame to qnarter yanr*- 
self'I I didn't think yon conld haye been ao 
unkind* Where shonld Annt Mary's son be at 
home if not here ? Annt Mary, who fed mer and 
clothed me and shdtered me when I was a hel^ 
less faifheiless little diild!" 

Mm. Saselby put her han&srchief to her eyes. 

^I beg yomr pardon^ Mabel," sfud Jack^ 
simply. 

Dooley had laid down his little knife and fork, 
and was contemplating^ the scene attentively. 

" Dive him a tiss, Tibby," said he, softly* **Dack 
» sorry, isn't '00, Dackl" 

Mabd. smilinfj^y bent forward and kissed her 
cousin's f corehead ; and Dooley resumed his dinner 
with a good appetite. 

*^ And where does this gentleman livi^ Jack!" 
asked Mabel. 

^ Why — ^it's the oddest coincidence in the world 
—but he must be a neighbour of yours." 

" A neighbour of oars I Really 1 " 
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"Yes; stay, here is his address. The Haw- 
thorns, Desmond-lane, Highgate." 

" Oh !" cried Mrs. Saxelby, ''that is the pretty 
house over the way, Mabel. I know it weD. I used 
to see a tall thin man with iron-grey hair going 
down the lane towards London punctually at nine 
o'clock every morning. But latterly I have missed 
him.** 

'' Yes ; because he has been in Dublin on busi- 
ness. But he was to be in England again by this 
time." 

'' And his name, Jack I You have not toldj us 
hisname.'^ 

'^lEs name," said Jadr, putting his note-book 
back into fas pocket, ''is M'Cidloch."' 
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OHAPTEEn. 

SEEElING* 

Penelope had been stirring so early tliat it 
was not yet eight o'clock when Clement went up 
to his brother^s room, resolved to break to him the 
project of sending him abroad, and prepared for 
a very painful interview. He knocked at the doon 
There was no answer, and trying the handle it 
yielded at his touch, and he entered. The room 
was empty. The bed had been slept in, but was 
now untenanted, and some of Walter^s clothes 
were scattered about the floor. Clement ran down- 
stairs again hastily. 

" Penny 1" he cried, " Peimy, Walter is gone." 

^^Gonel Where!" 

^' He is not in his room. The bed is empty, and 
the door open. Come and see I" 
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They searched through the house— not a long 
process at De Montf ord Villas — ^but no Walter was 
to be found. And, finally, the little servant-of-all- 
work, with the rapid intelligence peculiar to her 
class, volunteered the statement that she thought 
Mr. Walter must be gone to the bank, for that she 
had see'd him a-waUdng down the road to the place 
where the 'buses went from as she was arcoming 
to her work that morning. 

" Why in the world did you not say so at once, 
Ann!" demanded Miss Ghaxlewood, sharply. 

To which query Ann's only response was a 
grimace compounded of a grin and a gasp, and 
expressive of such utter vacuity of mind that Pene- 
lope felt it to be useless to say more to her. 

'^ It is odd, his going off in that manner I" said 
Clement. '^ It makes me uneasy." 

" My impression is," observed Penny, "that on 
awaking this morning, and remembering the scene 
of last night, he felt so thoroughly ashamed of 
himself, and so afraid to face you, that he stole 
away, with the idea of avoiding an interview until 
your anger should have cooled a little. He'll sneak 
home this evening after banking hours, you may 
depend upon it." 

After some discussion, they agreed that it must 
be as Penelope supposed, although neither of them 
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cotild sliake off a larking anxiety wfaidi eack en- 
deavoured to eonoeal from tbe other. 

<^I will call at the bank for him on my msj 
home,^ aaid demeiiL 

^^Far mj part," fiaid his sister, ^^ I dread seeiiig 
ma^mma. What a9v we to saj to her 1 And aha 
must know the trolh, must ahe not I** 

^< OhyPenny, you remind me well — this wretehad 
ness has driven everything dse out of my head. I 
think that I pnnnised to call for my mother in 
Mayfain I think, my deaE^ Ihat you had better 
go there yomself and acccunpany her home* Xon 
need aay nothing in Augusta's jpesence abofot 
this btudness. Only break it to mother <m your 
way bacL I -shall have Walter on my hands." 

So it was settled between them; and Clement 
betook himself to his office with a heavy heut. 

Penelope'a task was in troth a most painf «1 one. 
Her brother had urged her to spare their modMr 
as much as might be, and indeed she herself de- 
sired to foe merciful if it were in any way possiUe 
to be so. But strong indignation fought wiih pit^ 
in her faceast, and it required aU her jself-command 
to avoid reproaching Jier mother for the part she 
had played. The only vent she allowed to her 
feelings, however, was to abuse Walter, and this 
she did in no measured terms. Poor Mrs. Charle- 
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wood wept and moaned^ and hid lier face in her 
handkerchief, and confessed her own fault, and 
tned to palliate Walter^s, all in a yesrj piteous and 
hmnble manner. 

^^ Don't aak pardon of ts^ mamma," said Pene- 
lope. ^ It is Clement, jonr gtxHl, tme^ noble son 
Clement, that you should ask focgiTieiiess oL Or, 
at least — ^I — ^I — don't cpiite mean that you should 
ask forgiveness, mamma, but Walter — Walter 
ought to go down on his knees in the dust at his 
farother^s f eet. Thankless, hopekss, hearHeas wretcih 
that he is I" 

*^ Oh, Penny, Pffliny I D^tyeymyloye* jDm'i 
ye say so !* 

^^ But I must s^ so. It was not lenongh lo 
disgrace us all by his oondnet at the bank; not 
enou^ to drain his bcothei^a pocket of every 
penny he had to pay his vile ddbts:; not-enou^ to 
pursue his own sel&di coiirse without one iBBtanlfB 
thought or regard for his fiunily; but when aH 
was generously forgiven, when Clement had 
screened him, and saved him, and brought Imn 
home, and Walter had given his solemn wxnrd of 
honour — his honour I — ^ rdEoirm, and xeward Jm 
brather^s kindness aaod afiBcti0n, he geits tt false 
key to the door, and comes stealing into the house 
like a thief-— yes, like a tfaief in the ni^t— «nd 
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acts a base, contemptible lie througb every hour of 
the twenty-four." 

And still Mrs. Gharlewood sobbed and moaned, 
and cried plaintively, "Don't ye, Penny. Oh, 
d(yvit ye say so, my love 1" over and over again. 

As the time drew near for Clement's return, 
the mother and daughter grew quieter, and sat 
silently listening, full of nervous anxiety, for the 
expected footsteps. The unfinished street they 
dwelt in was seldom disturbed by the noise of 
wheels, and very few foot passengers frequented 
it. Clement's quick decided tread could be heard 
distinctly on the gravel. The sun began to sink, 
and burnished the parlour window where Mrs. 
Charlewood and her daughter sat, making the 
former shrink, and shade her teaivswollen eyes. 

" They're late," she said, almost in a whisper. 

" Not very, mamma," replied Penelope, instinc- 
tively adopting the same subdued tone. "I have 
known them to be a full half hour later than 
this." 

Slowly the half hour went by, and Penelope 
was compelled to acknowledge that her brothers 
were now behind their usual time of reaching 
home. " Clem has the agreeable task to go through 
of telling a few stem truths to Mr. Walter Charle- 
wood. That is detaining him. Poor Clem !" 
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Mrs. Oharlewood's lips framed "Don't ye, my 
dear," but she uttered no sound. At length a 
noise of footsteps was heard approaching. They 
listened. Nearer and nearer came the tread. 

"There's only one person 1" exclaimed Mrs. 
Charlewood, trembling violently. " Only one !" 

Penelope started up and ran to the street door. 

Clement stood there alone. Penelope turned 
deadly pale at sight of his face. " Where's 
Walter I" she asked, with a strained assumption 
of her old hard manner, though her voice shook. 
" I suppose he refuses to return home at all now. 
That is the latest thing ! " 

Clement came into the passage and closed the 
door behind him. " Walter is not at the bank,'* 
he said; "has not been there all day. I have 
made inquiries at every place I could think of 
where they were likely to know anything of him. 
I went to his old lodgings near the Strand. All 
in vain. I do not know where he is." 

"Clement!" 

"Hush! Is mother there! I am going out 
again to search for him. But I thought I would 
come home first, or you would both be so alarmed 
at my prolonged absence." 

The brother and sister entered the parlour to- 
gether, and confronted Mrs. Charlewood standing 
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opposite to the door. She was not crying now. 
Her face looked stem, ahnost menacing, as she 
fixed her eyes upon Clement. 

" Where's my boy?" she asked, harshly. 

'' Mother dear, I have been seeking for him. He 
is playing us some trick. He will come home to- 
night—.'' 

*^ Find my boy, Clement. Bring me my boy. 
Whatever he may be to others he's the child of 
my boscmi, my latest bom, the darling of your dead 
father. If any 'arm befals him, you're answerable. 
Your cruelty has driven him away. Fiad my boy, 
I say, or woe be to you." 

She seized her son's shoulder roughly as she 
spoke. Clement took her hand and passed one 
arm gently round her. "Mother, dear mother," 
he said, soothingly, " try to calm yourself. There 
is no cause for fear, please God- I will not 
rest night or day until I bring you your boy 
again." 

The poor woman melted into tears, and fell 
sobbing on his breast. " Oh, forgive me, my son, 
my own good son," she cried; "I'm a foolish, 
wicked woman to speak so to you. But oh, Clem, 
you'll find my boy, won't you? You mil bring 
me my boy." 

Clement went forth again, and returned late at 
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night, still without his brother. He had not been 
seen or heard of in any of his aocnstomed haunts. 
"He may still return to-ni^t," said Penelope. 
" It may be simply bravado, to show that he will 
not be controlled." They watched and waited 
until the grey dawned in the sky, but there came 
no tidings. 

The next morning Clement went strai^t to his 
office. It was yet so early that there was no one 
there except an did woman employed in sweeping 
and dusting. Mr. M^Culloch, who had been 
absent from town, was expected back that morn- 
ing. Clement left a note for him, excusing him- 
self from attendance at the office that day, and 
also a few written instructions to the subordinate 
clerks. As he went out, he saw the moming^s 
letters lying on a desk. Anu>ng them was one 
directed in the handwriting of his anonymous 
enemy. He started as though he had been stung, 
and turned away his head. Then he stood a 
moment in the street, irresolute which way to direct 
his course. "I will try his old place once more," 
he said. " Some of his companions may be known 
there." And he went rapidly towards the dingy 
lodging-house in the Strand. The slatternly ser- 
vant — ^whose tenure of office had been unprecedent- 
edly long — was stiU there, but had given notice, 
m2 
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and 'vyould leave to-morrow. She took care to 
inform Clement of this fact before she answered 
one of his inquiries, and added, superfluously 
enough, that mines of gold should not tempt her 
to remain another day. 

" And you have not seen or heard anything of 
Mr. Charlewood since he left these lodgings?" 
asked Clement. 

"Nothink at all, sir. Left 'em! Ah, an' I 
should like to know who'd stop in 'em as could 
provide theirselves otherways! I wonder as the 
rats an' mice and the very black-beetles doesn't go, 
I do." The slatternly servant was evidently under 
a strong sense of injury, and rubbed the hearth- 
stone with which she was cleaning the door-step 
round and round as if she found some relief to her 
feelings in grinding it down spitefully. 

"Then you can tell me nothing? I am very, 
very sorry. We are in great trouble respecting my 
brother, at home, and I should have been grateful 
for any information that might enable us to find 
him." 

Clement had touched the right chord. The 
girl looked up with a ray of sympathy in her coarse 
face. 

" In trouble, sir, are you? Law, now, Tm sure 
Tm very sorry, and if I knowed anythink, Td tell 
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you in a minute. Oh my ! " she exclaimed, after 
a moment's pause, clapping her hands together, 
"I wonder if she could give any information I " 

" Who ? Who, my good girl I For God's sake 
tell me at once I " 

" Well, sir, it's a party as comes here sometimes 
to see a dressmaker as lodges in our attics. She 
bounced a good bit about knowing your famaly 
one day when she see you on the stairs. Not as I 
swallows quite everythink as she says, sir. But 
she's been here once or twice since your brother 
left, and alius talks as if she was quite intimate, 
like, with all on you." 

"Met me on the stairs here? Do you mean a 
woman named Hutchins ? " 

"Yes, sir. That's her. But, as true as Tm 
here, I can't tell you where to find her, so it ain't 
much use after all ! " 

" I happen to know her address," said Clement, 
remembering his encounter with Corda. " But it 
is incredible that she should have any knowledge 
of my brother^s whereabouts. However, it is a 
chance, and I'll try it. Thanks, my good girl.". 

He offered to slip a shilling into her hand, but 
she drew back and shook her head. 

"I couldn't, indeed, sir, thank you all the same. 
Tve got brothers and sisters of my own, and I 
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couldn't do ii^ sir. Tm a going to the Eating 
'Ouse next door, and if any time as you was pass- 
ing you'd jist ask for Sarah and let me know as it 
was all right about young Mr. Charlewood, I 
should take it kind. He was a pleasant-spoken 
young gentleman." 

Clement set off for that poor region he had trar 
versed so recently in Miss Fluke's sweet society. 
He easily found, the street, but it was a long oney 
and all the squalid little dwellings resembled one 
another. ^ I hav«i't the least idea of the num^ 
ber/' said Clement to himself, and stood gazing 
about him. A door opened on the opposite side of 
the way, and a tall, round-shouldered man, with a 
paper cap on his head, and carrying a basket of 
tools, came out of it. " Come," thought Clement, 
^'* I owe Miss Fluke something. If she had not. 
insisted in such an impressive manner that she 
knew that man's face, I should not have recol- 
lected it so distinctly. But that is Miss Fluke's 
acquaintance without doubt, and there is the 
house." 

He crossed the street and knocked at the door. 
After some delay, it was opened by Mrs. Hutchins 
herself in an unexampled condition of untidinesis^. 
who uttered a faint exclamation, and changed 
colour when she saw Clement. 
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" Don't let me startle you," said Clement, look* 
ing at her keenly. ^^ I have merely caUed to mak» 
a few inquirieis of you/' 

Mrs.. Hutchins stood with the door in her hand^ 
and muttered something about not understanding 
what he meant. 

"If you will allow me to come in for one 
moment, I will explain to you." 

" I dc»a't know about coming in, Fm sure," she 
answered,? sulkily. " My 'usband ain't partial to 
strange faces." 

"Your husband is not at home; I have just 
seen him leave the house," said Clement, making a 



" Well, an' if he is not at home ! I suppose 
you don't think it shows a manly 'art to come and 
try and frighten one of the soft sex with your 
^ inquiries,,' do you ? " 

" My good woman, you are strangely ill 
humoured. One would think you had done some- 
thing to be ashamed of, you are so alarmed at the 
idea of an inquiry ! " 

Mrs. Hutchins's face grew visibly paler through 
the dirt that obscured it. "I — I — meant no 
offenc^ sir," she stammered, whiningly. 

"Very welL Since, however, you will not 
allow me to come into your house, I must adc 
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what I have to ask on the door-step. I have some 
reason to suppose it possible that you may know 
where my brother, Mr. Walter Oharlewood, is 
staying at present. I — ^I have mislaid his address," 
pursued Clement, with a sudden instinctive mis- 
trust of the false face before him, " and I wish 
particularly to communicate with him without 
delay." 

Mr. Hutchins looked at him curiously, with 
her head on one side. " Oh," she said, slowly, 
"was that what you wanted to make inquiries 
about!" 

" Yes ; and I tell you plainly, that if you can 
give me any information — and I shrewdly sus- 
pect by your manner that you can — you had best 
do so at once." 

" Had I really I " she returned, with rapidly re- 
turning self-possession. " And supposing I carCt 
give you no information, what then, Mr. Oharle- 
wood!" 

"Then I must seek it elsewhere. ^But you 
won't refuse to tell me where my brother is, if 
you know. It is very important that I should find 
him." 

Mrs. Hutchins threw the door wide open, and 
pointed into the house as she had seen the indig- 
nant heroine do at a minor theatre. Any one 
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who labours under the delusion that affectation is 
the exclusive property of fine ladies and gentle- 
men, would have been undeceived on beholding 
Mrs. Hutchins's behaviour. She turned her eyes 
on Clement with an expression of languid scorn. 

"Search my 'ouse/' she said, loftily. "Cry 
'avoc on my very 'arthstone. Never blench, Mr. 
Charlewood. I am pore and lowly, and of course 
'ave a right to be insulted." 

"You foolish woman, I have no thought of 
insulting you. If you know where my brother 
is, say so in Heaven's name, without more ado. 
If not, it is useless to waste my time here any 
longer." 

" Sir, I may be a foolish woman — thanking you 
for the compliment — ^but I do not know where 
your brother has betook himself to. How should 
I know I ril ask you that, Mr. Charlewood, and 
doubtless in your superior wisdom you will frame 
a answer 1" 

"How should you know, indeed?" said Cle- 
ment, with a sigh. "I came here on a forlorn 
hope, and God knows, I cannot tell where to turn 
to next." He walked away despondently, and 
quite insensible to Mrs. Hutchins's parting shot. 

"Returning your polite salutes, sir, and don't 
mention the trouble you've gave, I beg 1 " 
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The woman watched him with an evil smile on 
her face. " Who sent him here, I wonder 1 " she 
said, pondering. ^^ And how did he find me out I 
Yon're a nice genteel amiable gentleman, Mn 
Clem«Qt Charlewoody and joy go with you, for a 

stuck-up, proud, oyerbearing, low-minded ^Ah, 

but there, sprung from the kennel, and what can 
we expect I It ain't the money as does it. In his 
rich days, he was always a low, plodding, vulgar 
fellow, and never took no notice of me in my own 
house.^ Whilst for heighth, and poetry, look at 
Alf I But it ain't," added Mrs. Hutchins, witk 
modest candour, ^^it ain't every one as has my 
fine feelin's. I can't bear lowness. Nor yet 
meanness." 
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CHAPTER m. 

jack's tidings. 

jAcnsf s reception by his newly found friend and 
patron, was most kind and cordial. The young 
painter was highly delighted with Mr. M^Oulloch'ff 
collection of pictures, and with the old Scotchman's 
shrewd apt criticisms on them. " He doesn't talk 
technical jargon, you know," said Jack, eulogisti- 
cally: *^ doesn't knock about chiar^oscuro, and 
middle distances, and breadth of handling, or any- 
thing of that kind. Neither does he go in for 
High Art, nor make himself unintelligibly imposing 
by kicking up a dust of words that convey nothing 
to common-place people like me. But, for all that, 
he practically knows a good picture when he sees 
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one ; and he's moreover an uncommonly jolly old 
blade in his douce Scotch fashion, and can take 
off his tumbler of punch — ^toddy, he calls it — ^in 
first-rate style." 

One morning, Jack, lounging into the garden 
of Desmond Lodge from the Hawthorns (at which 
latter place he had taken up] his abode for a 
day or two), found Mabel alone on the lawn with 
a book open on her knees, and her eyes fixed on 
the distant city seen through an opening between 
the trees. She was very still, and was unaware 
of his approach until he was quite close upon 
her. 

" I wonder," said Jack, looking over her shoulder 
at the smoke-veiled roofs of London, " what new 
triumphs the popular actress was contemplating so 
earnestly in the future I" 

"I was contemplating nothing in the future, 
Jack. I was looking back, back — oh, a long way 1 
Not so exhilarating a view, perhaps. But it has a 
sad charm of its own, and is not without its value 
in this busy work-a-day world." 

The cousins remained silent for a while, side by 
side ; Jack looking at the landscape with a painter^s 
eye, and Mabel gazing in dreamy abstraction 
before her. After a time. Jack spoke abruptly, 
and put the unexpected question : 
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"Do you know anything about handwritings, 
Mabel?" 

"About handwritings? I know whether I can 
read them or not." 

" Of course ; but I mean — can you judge 
character by the handwriting, or do anything of 
that sort that people profess to do ? " 

"Nothing whatever." 

" You couldn't give a guess at the kind of person 
who might have written such and such a hand, for 
example?" 

" Good gracious, Jack, certainly not ! Why do 
you ask?" 

"A conversation that I had with Mr. M^Oulloch 
last night put it into my head to do so. He was 
telling me such a queer story — ^by the way, you 
knew some people of the name of Charlewood, in 
Hammerham, did you not ? " 

Mabel's heart seemed to stand still for a moment, 
but she answered quite quietly," I knew them well." 

" Yes ; I remember hearing my mother talk of 
your rich friends ; and that handsome Irish girl 
who came to see you in Kelly s-square was a rela- 
tion of theirs, wasn't she ? No 1 Well, no mktter. 
It seems these Charlewoods fell into terrible mis- 
fortune. The firm smashed up, owing to those 
great bank failures, and they say that the father, 
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old Charlewood ^Ah, you know the story. But 

that's not what I had to say. The eldest son, an 
tmcommonly plucky fellow, gave up everything to 
the creditors in the most straightforward manner^ 
and came to London in a position of trust in old 
M^CuUoch's house. The/re builders, you know, 
and Charlewood understands the whole thing 
thoroughly, and is in every respect a first-rate 
chap, from all I hear." 

"What was the strange story Mr* M^Oulloch 
related to you. Jack?" asked Mabel, with her 
hands clasped nervously together, and her pale face 
turned away from her cousin. 

" Oh, to be sure. About the writing- Well, 
it is the most mysterious thing you can fancy, Fot 
the last two months and more, M^Culloch has been 
receiving anonymous letters accusing young 
Charlewood of every kind of vileness. Drinking, 
gambling, peculation, hypocrisy, and so forth. 
The queer thing is, that Charlewood can't pitch 
upon any enemy he has in the world likely to 
attack him in so abominable a manner. And yet 
the letters are written by some one who knew the 
family well, for there are little details of their life 
at Hammerham, and since they have been in 
London, all given correctly. M^Culloch is warned 
not to trust Charlewood in the smallest degree, 
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and, indeed, is urged to get rid of him without 
delay." 

"And this gentleman — the — ^the employer, does 
he credit the anonymous dastardly villain?" 

"Who,M^ulloeh! Not he! Bless you, he is 
a fine honest-hearted old fellow. He loyally showed 
these letters to Charlewood from the very first. 
But, at the same time, it is an irritating, anxious 
thing to have these kind of accusations constantly 
and perseveringly made. You see, Charlewood is 
in a very responsible position, and has the com- 
mand of large sums of money belonging to 
M^Culloch, and ^" 

" He cannot suspect his probity ! It is impossible. 
No one who knew Clement Charlewood could 
doubt him for an instant," 

Mabel had risen and faced her cousin with eyes 
in which tears of indignation were glisteoing. 

" Why, Mabel ! I did not know that you would 
take it so much to heart." 

" I do take it to heart," she answered, bravely, 
though the bright colour mounted to her brow. 
*^ Clement Charlewood was a kind and true friend 
to us, and I know him to be as honourable and 
good a man as any under heaven." 

Jack looked at her thoughtfully for a nmiute or 
two. 
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" I did not know that you had so much regard 
for these people, Mabel/* he said, gravely. '*I 
fancied they had behaved ill to you in some way. 
I suppose I got that impression from our ^ snaky- 
eyed ' friend — ^you remember ? But, 'any way, 
one can't help feeling very sorry for these 
Oharlewoods, for they are in terrible trouble just 
now." 

"Oh, Jack, what is it? Tell me, pray tell me 
at once ! " She spoke very quietly, but her knit 
brow and parted lips betrayed the eager anxiety 
with which she awaited his reply. 

"Well, the younger brother, I forget his 
name ^^ 

"Walter— Walter." 

"Yes; Walter is missing." 

"Missing?" 

" Disappeared from his home ; and they've been 
searching everywhere for these two days past, 
putting advertisements in the papers, and doing all 
they can to discover him and induce him to come 
back; but in vain, hitherto. From what I can 
hear, it would be no great loss to society in general 
if he never did turn up again. M^Culloch says 
that he was an extravagant, dissipated young 
scamp J and it comes out now that he was over 
head and ears in debt, unknown to his family, and 
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that Charlewood has been half distracted by the 
discoveries that have been made since his brother's 
disappearance." 

"Poor Clement!" murmured Mabel. "Ah! 
how he must suffer ! " 

"But you see," pursued Jack, "his mother, 
naturally enough, is not of my way of thinking. 
She is on a sick-bed — ^has got a kind of low nervous 
fever from anxiety — and they're all in a most 
pitiable condition." 

"Jack," cried Mabel with sudden resolution, 
" will you do me a favour t Get the Charlewoods' 
address from Mr. M^Oulloch. I will go and see 
them. I may not be able to help them, and 
probably shall not ; but I know that the mere at- 
tempt to do so will be welcome to Mrs. Charlewood. 
It wiU be sweet to her to feel that she is remem- 
bered and cared for. She is a kind-hearted, affec- 
tionate-natured woman, and I was a great favourite 
of hers — ^long ago." 

Mabel and her mother alighted from a cab at 
the beginning of the street called De Montford 
Villas, on that same afternoon. They had judged 
it better not to drive up to the Charlewoods' door, 
for fear of exciting and disturbing the sick woman. 
The little servant— on whom Penelope's impressive 
injunctions to be very quiet had produced such an 
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effect that she stole about the house on tiptoe and 
with much elaborate action of her elbows, and 
spoke in a hoarse whisper, which appeared to cost 
her exquisite pain — admitted the visitors, and 
promised to send down Miss Oharlewood to them 
forthwith. Mrs. Saxelby looked round the poor 
parlour, and then out on to the waste ground. 

•^^What a change for Mrs. Oharlewood I'* she 
murmured. "She who was surrounded with 
gilding and finery like an Indian idol — ^to think of 
her coming to be poor ! " 

"Her poverty is the least part of her sorrows, 
I should think, mamma," said Mabel. 

As she spoke, the door opened softly, and Pene- 
lope Oharlewood entered the room. She was not 
prepared to see them, for they had desired the 
servant merely to announce some old friends of 
Mrs. Oharlewood. For a moment she stood still, 
surprised and irresolute ; then she advanced and 
took Mrs. Saxelb/s proffered hand, but with some 
coldness and constraint. 

" I hope you will forgive our coming, Penelope," 
said Mabel's sweet thrilling voice. " I thought — 
I hoped that mamma's face, as that of an old friend, 
might not be unwelcome to Mrs. Oharlewood.'' 

"You have come to a miserable house, Mabel 
Eamshaw," replied Penelope, turning towards 
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her, and speaJdng in a tone rendered almost stem 
by the resolute repression of the emotion that was 
striving to master her self-possession. 

"We heard of your trouble, and of your 
mother^s illness," said Mabel, timidly laying her 
hand on Penelope's arm, " and I ventured to come 
— not intrusively or unfeelingly, believe me — ^but 
because I did so truly wish to see dear Mrs. Oharle- 
wood, and to beg that you would do me the great 
favour of letting me show in some way, however 
trifling, that I am not unmindful of your mother^s 
goodness to me in the old days." 

She spoke humbly, almost pleadingly, and there 
was no trace of the haughty curve on her lip which 
Penelope remembered so well. A thought of the 
last interview they had had passed through Pene- 
lope's mind, when the two girls had walked side 
by side up the little garden at Jessamine Cottage, 
and Mabel's sensitive pride had taken alarm so 
quickly at the hint respecting Clement. 

Penny's rigid face relaxed; she put out her 
hand, and took Mabel's with a grasp that was 
almost painful in its strong pressure. 

" Thank you, Penelope," said Mabel, softly. 

Mrs. Saxelby seated herself beside Miss Charle- 
wood, and proceeded tp question her gently about 
her mother^s illness, and to express her sympathy 
n2 
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flWR; agreeaoie to Peoelgpe. and beeped t 
her i^I:-<Xintrol more qnickh-, dmi die 
tiofi of ar.T strrmg emodoo could hare done, mir^ 
CharieK-'xxl was ^31 renr iDy saffiering £pom 
nenroos depression, and an erhansring kind of lofir 
ferer. ^ She thinks," said Pendope^ ^Iw^wt in a 
whisper, ^that Walter is dead. No cme else 
believes so. There is reaUr no leaaon far anj 
such apprehension, but there is no remoTing it 
from her mind. I dare scarcely leave her for a 
moment. When she is alone, she falls into violent 
fits of weeping, that reduce her strength fright- 
fully. Yesterday, I believe she was light-headed 
for some hours.*' 

" May I see her ? Or do you think it is better 
I should not do so ? " asked Mrs. Saxelby. 

"No; my impression is that it would be good 
for her to have her thoughts diverted even for a 
moment from the one topic. I will tell her you 
are here." 

Penelope left the room, and after a short time 
returned, saying that her mother would see Mrs. 
Saxelby. 

"And I? May I not see her too?'' said 
Mabel. 
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"Not at present. You shall come afterwards, 
if she bears your mother^s visit well." 

Mrs. Saxelby and Penelope left the room, and 
Mabel sat alone there, contemplating the dreary 
waste of building-ground. Some men were beat- 
ing carpets on it, and she watched them with 
apparently intense interest. But her thoughts 
were far away. A key turned in the street door, 
a soft footfall was heard in the passage. Mabel 
looked round, and found herself face to face with 
Clement Oharlewood. 
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:hj:?t52 it. 

rarTHLC Ji alfinr imazaiKnt. In'ieed^ for a 
Sictrm: jir jiuf ':*:iie^'?i ilabeFs motioaless figure 
ti: be 1 iilnrfii.n ^rmnind jzp hj his heated weaiy 
bniiii. Hi TfTia worn 'i)wn in bodjr and mind 
with tatiiirue ami anxietT. She rose and adyanced 
tuwiirds him with extended hand. She tried to 
5nuk\ but her lips quivered, and she struggled 
agtiinst violent agitation. How changed he was! 
All, how changed ! 

"I have startled you, I fear, Mr. Charle- 
wood.-' 

**My God, Mabd, is it you?'' 
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His voice went to her heart, there was such 
sadness in it, such a yearning regret. 

" I heard this morning about — about your 
brother. We were so sorry. Mamma wished to 
see Mrs. Charlewood. She is with her now. I 
— ^I hope you are not angry." 

All this time she had been holding out her 
hand, of which he had taken no heed. Now she 
dropped it, and looked at him piteously, like a 
chidden child. 

"Angry ! No, Mabel, I am not angry." 

He answered like one in a dream. 

"May I speak to you as an old friend? As 
one to whom you were always kind and good, and 
who would serve you — ^if she might — ^with all her 
heart?" 

He did not reply, and she went on rapidly : 

"You will not be angry with me for saying 
what is in my mind ? or I shall think you have 
not forgiven me — ^f or — for some pain I caused you 
once." 

He looked at her with a strange melancholy 
smile. 

"I have forgiven you, Mabel. You need be 
under no apprehension of my anger, if that be of 
any importance to you." 

" Then — ^I scarcely know how to say it — ^but — 



Ll4 MABELi ?B0GHES6w 

diis id :lie .rrpar favnor I have to be^ ci£ jnoo. In 
riiia tToaiiie ibont Wiitsr, and jonr moAers 
lUneu. If there is mj -^mj — »iny way in the wodd 
— in -viiicih -re ':an iieip yon^ yoa wiH not refuse 
tn aiLiw ^' 

.She ^tammereti ami hesitated ao as to be almost 
inarticuIaD». Whilst ahe was yet speaking Clement 
pnt ap his hand hasdlv to check YjhsTj and walked 
to the window^ taming away his head. 

^What is it yoa mean^ Mabel ?^ he asked^ 
after a short paose, which seemed to her to 
endure for hoars. ^Is it," he added, in a con- 
strained voice — " is it money that yoa are offering 
met" 

^I — I meant — I hoped — oh, Mr. Charlewood, 
how can yoa speak so bitterly? " 

All the self-command she was capable of exer- 
cising — and it was not a little— could no longer 
avail to keep back the tears that filled her eyes. 
8ho let fall her face upon her hands with a little 
choking sob. 

" If it Ite money which you are proffering,** pur- 
suod CIiMucMit, in. the same constrained tone, " I 
luu whK^ to iisssui*© you tliat I do not need your 
Jissljitrtnoo. But I am grateful to you for your 
kind iutontion." 

** Yvni are cruel,*' she sobbed out — ^^ you are very 
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cruel. You are resenting some fancied slight, or 
avenging a wound innocently inflicted long ago. 
God knows I came here to-day in all singleness of 
purpose ; filled with respect for you. I know — ^I 
well know, how you have borne unmerited misfor- 
tune, and with the deepest sympathy and com- 
passion; such compassion as a woman may feel 
for a friend whom she honours, or a dear brother. 
Any thought of hurting you— of ^-of what your 
words and tone seem to attribute to me, was as 
impossible to me, as I once believed you would 
have known that it must be. You said once, that 
come what might, you would be a true friend to 
me and mine if ever we needed your help. I had 
hoped that our next meeting would have been, at 
least, kindly; at least, free from bitterness or 
anger, and now — ^now ^* 

Once more sobs choked her utterance, and she 
hid her face. 

"Mabel, Mabel," he cried, seizing her hand 
almost roughly, "you drive me mad I You force 
me to say what I had never thought to utter more. 
When you speak of friendship and sympathy, you 
speak words that sound like an empty mockery in 
my ears. Coming from others they might be dear 
and precious, from you they are utterly valueless 
to me." 
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She drew back, trembling from head to foot, 
and looked at him. 

" What have I done — ^how have I so fallen in 
your esteem that you should dare to say so ? " 

"Mabel, you will not understand me. What I 
desire, what my soul thirsts for, is not your friend- 
ship, not your compassion, but your love 1 I know 
it is all vain and wild. I know — ^I have long 
known — ^that there is no hope for me, and that if 
there were I should be a wretch to seek to bind 
you to the lot of a ruined man, who seems destined 
to meet sorrow and failure at every turn. But I 
love you, Mabel. I love you as I shall love no 
other woman to the last hour of my life 1 '' 

"I think, my dear child, that we must be going. 
Penelope is remaining up-stairs, and Mrs. Chade- 
wood is really much more composed now, and — 
good gracious, Mr. Charlewood ! Clement 1 I 
should scarcely have known you! Ah, anxiety 
tells upon one with astonishing rapidity, as /well 
know to my cost." 

Mrs. Saxelby had softly entered the room, and 
stood opposite to Clement with a dismayed counte- 
nance. 

"Why, Mabel," she resumed, turning to her 
daughter, " what is the matter ? You have been 
crying 1 " 
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" I have distressed Miss Eaxnshaw by the recital 
of my miseries," said Clement, sadly. 

" Oh, but I hope they will soon be at an end, 
my dear Mr. Charlewood. It is impossible to snp*- 
pose — as I have been endeavouring to impress on 
your mother — ^that Walter^s absence can endure 
much longer. You will hear from him, or of him 
— ^most probably from him, I should say — ^in a day 
or two, I have no doubt." 

Mrs. Saxelby had no reason in the world for 
making this confident assertion, but she conceived 
she was doing her duty in making it. It was her 
idea of consolation. 

When Mabel and her mother were on their way 
home in the cab together, Mrs. Saxelby observed, 
in a plaintive voice, " I am grieved that you should 
have been moved so much, my darling, but it is, 
in truth, a sad household to visit; most de- 
pressing." 

Mabel, strange to say, did not appear to be 
altogether depressed. There was a dreamy light 
in her eyes, and a bright flush on her usually pale 
cheek. 

" I feel for them with all my heart, mamma," 
she said. 

" No doubt you do, love. But the hardest part 
fell on me. Tm glad it did. I don't complain. 
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To have passed the half hour I passed at that poor 
woman's bedside would have quite unfitted you for 
your duties this evening. Such a pitiable weak 
condition of mind I never saw. And the Tvorst is, 
Mabel, that there is no hope for her." 

*^No hope, mamma f How do you mean t " 

^^I have a firm presentiment — an instinct — a 
conviction almost — that Walter has drowned him- 
selfl" 

" Oh, mamma ! For Heaven's sake ^ 

" My pet, it is very shocking ; but I cannot help 
the feeling. You know it is whispered that poor 

Mr. Charlewood, the father ^Well, and that 

sort of thing frequently runs in families." 

When they reached their home, Betty informed 
her young mistress that a person had been there 
asking for her, and that on being told she was from 
home, but would return to dinner, had said that he 
would call again. " He wouldn't leave no message 
nor nothing," said Betty. 

" What sort of person was he, Betty f Any one 
whom you know?" 

" Well, I can't hardly say for sure, miss. He 
were a strange-looking old fellow as ever I clapped 
eyes on. But somehow I think he was gentle 
bred, too. And as for seeing of him, why cook 
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and me we have see'd him once or twice, or 
oftener, maybe, walking about the lanes close by, 
with his dog. And I believe it must have been him 
as brought the little girl here that day, miss ; for 
the instant after Fd let her in at the garden gate, 
I heard the dog a-barking, and next minute I 
see the beast tearing down the lane full tilt." 

Mabel hardly seemed to listen to Bett/s voluble 
speech. There was a tumult within her breast 
that deadened her senses to outward things. 
She shut herself in her own room, and leaned her 
throbbing head upon her hands. For a long time 
she could not think. She could not even re- 
member clearly. Only one sentence kept ringing 
in her ears : " I love you, Mabel. I love you as 
I shall love no other woman to the last hour of 
myKfel'' 

"Can it be?" she murmured, with lips that 
scarcely parted to let the words pass them. " Ah ! 
can it ever be!" 

Beatrice had never been so brilliant, so vivacious, 
so charming, as on that evening. The Thespian 
Theatre vibrated to peal on peal of thunderous 
plaudits. 

" By George ! " cried Mr. Alaric Allen, contem- 
plating Mabel admiringly from the wing, "what 
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an actress that girl is ! She improves nigitt after 
ni^t. Stich nerve^ inch spirit^ sncli — snck go! 
Bravo, braviasimo, Miss M. A. Bell! The town 
owes me something for having discovered jou. 
And ril venture to predict that you have the 
greatest career before you of any actress that has 
come out in my day!" 
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CHAPTER V. 

A BAY OP LIGHT. 

Mabel's anonymous visitor returned the follow- 
ing morning to Desmond Lodge, accompanied by 
his dog; and she was surprised and pleased to 
recognise Jerry Shaw and the faithful Lingo. 

" He knows me I I do believe he knows me !" 
she cried, patting the dog's rough head. 

" Knows ye I Is it knows ye, Miss Bell ? Upon 
my word, you must suppose us to have uncom- 
monly short memories if we'd have forgotten ye in 
this time I" 

" But," said Mabel, apologetically, "I have not 
seen Lingo since Kilclare." 

" What matter? Don't / know ye again? 
Though, indeed, we have both of us seen you 
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since then, although you may not have seen us. 
Many an evening Tve watched you getting into 
your little carriage to go down to the theatre. 
Lingo was afraid you'd be detecting us some time ; 
but you didn't." 

"What, Mr. Shaw, you have been so long in 
London, and never came to see an old friend? 
That was not kind. I look upon myself as a 
pupil of yours, do you know." 

"My dear Miss Bell," rejoined the old man^ 
drawing himself up and speaking with some 
dignity, " you are a very sweet young lady, and 
a kind, and a generous ; but my experience of life 
has taught me that even very sweet and amiable 
young ladies may be unwilling to claim acquaint- 
ance, in their prosperity, with any shabby poor 
devil with whom chance has made them ac- 
quainted under other circumstances. Now, I 
don't say that's your case," he added, seeing that 
she was about to interrupt him ; " on the contrary, 
I am sure, quite sure, from your reception of me 
to-day, that it is not; but, now, looking at the 
thing from a common-sense point of view, why 
would I have intruded on yef Would it have 
done me any good, or given you any pleasure? 
Not the least. It is so long since I have been 
used to the society of my fellow-creatures, that I 
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have ended by being unfit for it. Time was, 
indeed, when I might have been no disgrace to 
your drawing-room; but that's all over. Lingo 
and I jog on together ; and let me teU you that it 
has seldom been my lot to be in better company 
than Lingo's 1" 

" I am very glad to see you and him." 
" But you're wondering why, after keeping 
away so long, Tve made up my mind to come and 
bore you at last. Aha ! Well, this is the state of 
the case, as briefly as I can put it. You're fond 
of little Oorda Trescott, and have been hind to 
her. She worships you. The child is ill and 
weak and fading. Tve reason to suspect that she 
has something preying on her mind which is 
undermining her health just as a canker ates up a 
poor little half-blown rosebud. I try to talk to 
her and win her confidence, but my crabbed old 
fingers are too harsh and rough to play upon such 
a delicate instrument as Corda's heart. There 
needs a woman's touch to bring the full music 
from those strings. In short, I — ^I've suffered 
myself (like an old fool as I am) to grow so fond 
of the little white -slip of a thing, that I am made 
miserable by the sight of her sad sweet face look- 
ing so wistfully at me day after day; and I re- 
solved to come to you and ask you to spare an 
VOL. III. 
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hour— only one hour now and then — ^to go and 
see the poor darling. She is not happy in her 
home, Miss Bell, as I dare say you know as well as 
I do ; and the sight of your kind face would be a 
better cordial to her than all the wine." 

Jerry finished his speech behind his blue checked 
pocket-handkerchief, and then gave an unusually 
prolonged and defiant sniff, as though to explain 
the gesture. 

"The dear child! Poor, gentle, pretty little 
Corda I Thank you a thousand times, Mr. Shaw, 
for coming to me! I reproach myself for not 
having inquired for her before now. I will go to 
her this very day ; this very hour. Will you ac- 
company me I" 

Jerry gladly consented, and they set off to- 
gether. 

" It's a great deal to ask of ye," muttered Jeny, 
as they walked down Highgate-hiU side by side. 
"And it's too far for ye to walk, Tm afraid. 
Over the water on the Surrey side of Blackfriars- 
bridge." 

" Not at all too far for me, Mr. Shaw. But it 
is a question of time, is it not ? The sooner I reach 
Corda, the longer I shall be able to stay with her, 
so I think we will take a cab, if you have no 
objection.'* 
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"Does Corda know that you were coming to 
me?" asked Mabel, presently, when they were 
seated in the vehicle. 

"No. I didn't like to run the risk of disap- 
pointing her." 

"The doubt did me a little injustice, Mr. 
Shaw." 

" It did you a great injustice. Fm ashamed of 
it now." 

" And tell me, is it likely that ^Mr. Shaw, I 

will speak frankly to you. I do not wish to meet 
Mr. Alfred Trescott ; and I should be glad to hear 
that it is probable he will not be at home now." 

" I think I may say you will certainly not meet 
him. Miss Bell. He is very seldom at home at all. 
As for his sister, he takes no more heed of hevj the 
darling, than if she were made of wood. Just a 
careless kiss, or a word now and then, when he 

happens to think of it. Ah, he's Fd rather 

not say in your presence what he is. But the 
little girl's affection for him is the most pathetic 
thing I ever saw in my life." 

They reached Mr. Trescott's lodgings, and Jerry 
Shaw went in first to prepare Corda for the visit^ 
while Mabel waited in the cab. Very shortly the 
old man reappeared, and beckoned her to enter the 
house. Corda was sitting on a low chair near 
02 
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the window to have the light upon some needle- 
work she held in her hand. Her head was bent 
down, and the rich curls of her bright hair half 
concealed her face. At Mabel's footsteps she 
jumped up, and ran to her, holding out her arms. 
In the first moment, Mabel thought her looking 
not so ill as old Jerry had represented. Her 
cheeks had a red glow, her eyes a liquid bright- 
ness. But she was so weak that she tottered as 
she crossed the room, and she was thin almost to 
emaciation. " So good, so good of you to come," 
she whispered, laying her cheek against Mabel's 
shoulder. 

" It was Mr. Shaw who brought me, Corda.'* 

"He's always good. How many good people 
there are ! I wish— do you think everybody will be 
good some day, Miss Mabel?" 

"It is to be desired, dear," Mabel answered, 
smilingly, but Oorda's face was very grave. 

"I sometimes hope they will. Everybody, 
everybody good I That will be in heaven, won't 
it?" 

"Yes, darlmg." 

"And don't you think," pursued the child, 
sinking her voice to a whisper, "that the good 
people in heaven will be let to help to make those 
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on earth better? Oh, I hope they may! I do 
hope it 1" 

Jerry Shaw, standing behind Corda, made 
Mabel a sign unseen by the former, and Mabel 
gently led the child away to other topics. It was 
not long before she was laughing gleefully at some 
anecdote about Dooley. " And do you know who 
is in London, Corda? My cousin Jack from 
Dublin ! Mr. Walton, as you call him." 

Corda was full, of interest directly, and asked a 
hundred questions about her kind friends in Ire- 
land. " I have written to them," said she. " You 
must not think I was ungrateful. I did write to 
Mrs. Walton, and to Madame Bensa too. And 
they answered me. But I have not written lately, 
I have felt so tired." 

Mr. Shaw had professed that he had an errand 
to perform in the neighbourhood, and had left 
Mabel alone with the child, promising to return 
shortly. As he left the room, he had given Mabel 
a beseeching glance, intended to recal to her mind 
what he had said respecting Corda. The little 
girl seemed cheerful enough now, holding Mabel's 
hand, and chatting almost gaily. " How long have 
you been ill, Corda dear?" asked Mabel. 

" Oh, not very, very long, thank you." There 
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was a sliade of constraint over her Tnanner all at 
once. 

" And what made you so ill ? Was it sudden I" 

^^ Oh no, no. It was not that, indeed. I am 
quite sure I was not strong before." 

" Not what, Oorda f What are you alluding to, 
dear child?" 

Corda grew more and more constrained and shy. 
^* I mean, I should have been sure to be ill, what- 
ever happened. It was no one's fault." 

" No one's fault 1 No, dear, I suppose not. But 
Mr. Shaw tells me, Corda, that he fancies you are 
not quite happy ; that there is something distress- 
ing you. If it is so — if any trouble is preying on 
you — ^will you not confide it to me, Oorda? Per- 
haps by consulting together, we might find a way 
to cure it. Won't you trust me, dear little 
Oorda?" 

The child withdrew her hand from Mabel's clasp 
and shrank away. "No, no, I can't, indeed. 
Don't ask me," she said, beseechingly. " There is 
nothing to tell." 

"Nothing, Oorda?" 

" Nothing — or, at least ^I mustn't tell a story 

even to do good, must I ? " 

" Stories never do good, Oorda. Be sure of 
that." 
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"No; I will speak the truth. But keeping a 
secret is different. Something did make me a 
little unhappy, but — ^I — ^I hope it is over now. 
And I cannot tell it to you, nor to any one. I 
have no right to do so. I found it out by chance." 
Then, as if fearing she had ahready said too much, 
she clasped her hands tightly together, and re* 
peated, " No, no. I can't tell. I can't tell any 
one." 

"Dear Corda, I will not urge you to do so," 
said Mabel, surprised and troubled by the child's 
agitation. "But you will prcmiise me to let me 
help you if I can do so, will you not, Corda?" 

Corda made an affirmative sign of the head, 
and slipped her small palm into Mabel's once 
more. 

"You are weak and ill now, and sick people 
often have distressing fancies, you know, and see 
the dark side of things. When you get stronger, 
your trouble may seem less terrible." 

Corda smiled faintly, and shook her head. 
" When I get stronger," she repeated. 

Jerry Shaw returned at this moment, and Mabel 
rose to go away. " I must leave you now, Corda," 
she said. " You know my time is not at my own 
command. But I will come again soon, and bring 
Dooley to see you. He often asks when 'Torda' 
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is coming again to be wheeled in his barrow ! Shall 
I give him your love ?" 

" Oh yes, please ! And to Mrs, Saxelby, if-^if I 
may send it." 

" You may, certainly,^Corda. Now tell me the 
exact address of your lodgings. Mr. Shaw con- 
veyed me hither, and I do not know the name of 
the street." 

"I will write it down," said Corda, eagerly 
taking up a pencil and a scrap of paper. ** And 
— ^there — I have written one line to Dooley. Tell 
him it is a letter from me. He is always so de- 
lighted to get a letter. I remember, in Dublin, 
your cousin, Mr. Walton, used to send him little 
notes by the post on purpose to please him ! " 

"Thanks, Corda. It shall be duly delivered. 
And now, good-bye, dear child. I will come again 
soon. Meanwhile, be as cheerful as you can, and 
get very strong." 

Corda clung to her friend in a parting em- 
brace, but with habitual docility, and the habit so 
strangely familiar to so young a creature of re- 
signing her own will, and, as it were, suppressing 
herself for the sake of others, she let her go 
without any effort to detain her, or a word of 
complaint. 

" I think you are right, Mr. Shaw," said Mabel, 
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as the old man was putting her into the cab which 
was in waiting. " The child's mind is ill at ease. 
But it may be, after all, no serious matter that is 
troubling her. Corda has a most singularly sensi- 
tive nature, and a conscience painfully tender. 
She is surrounded, I fear, by many things that jar 
on her high sense of what is right and good." 

" She made no special confidence to you, did 
she?'' 

" None. I invited her to do so as gently and as 
tenderly as I could. But I thought it would have 
been cruel and unwise to persist, when I saw how 
the attempt distressed her." 

When Mabel returned home, she found her 
mother in as near an approach to an ill humour as 
she ever indulged in. 

"My dear Mabel 1" she exclaimed, reproach- 
fully, " why did you go out in that manner? I 
have been so uneasy about you 1 " 

" I am very sorry, dear mamma. You were 
not at hand, but I left word where I was gone 
to." 

" Oh yes ; it was not thai. I did not fear that 
you were lost. But really, my child, you will wear 
yourself out. Kunning about from one sick house 
to another in this way I Everybody we know 
seems to be plunged into affliction. Pm sure it's 
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dreadful. You might as well be a Sister of 
Mercy at once ! " 

Mrs. Saxelby pronounced the last words as 
though they conveyed something very shockiiig 
indeed. 

Mabel made what excuse she could^ and pro- 
ceeded to give such a moving account of little 
Oorda Trescott's state, that her mother was melted 
into sjTnpathy at once. Then Mabel asked if her 
cousin had been to Desmond Lodge that mornings 
and whether there had been any news of Walter 
Charlewood. Jack had been, and would come 
again. Mr. M^Culloch said there had been no 
tidings as yet. In the afternoon Jack appeared. 
Mabel hurried into the garden with an anxious 
questioning face. 

" What news. Jack ? Has anything been 
heard?" 

" Nothing of Walter. It begins to look bad, I 
think. I should not wonder if he had gone off 
abroad. But — you remember what I told you of 
those anonymous letters? Well, M'Culloch has 
just been telling me the crowning mystery of the 
whole affair. There has arrived at his office — ^it 
had been misdirected, and had gone astray — a 
letter (also anonymous), begging him in the most 
earnest manner not to give any heed to calumnies 
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against Mr. Clement Charlewood. The writer 
evidently knows something of Charlewood's secret 
enemy, whoever he is. But it is the queerest com- 
position. M^Oulloch showed it to me, and I could 
make nothing of it, except that the person who 
wrote really seemed anxious that no injustice 
should be done to Charlewood. And at the same 
time there seems an odd desire to screen his anony- 
mous prosecutor ! " 

At this instant Dooley came up to Jack's side 
with a face of great importance, holding a paper in 
his hand. 

" I've dot a letter," he cried, triumphantly. 

" Go away now, dear boy," said his sister. 
" Cousin Jack will see it by-and-by." 

" Won't 'oo 'ook at my letter ? " persisted Dooley, 
holdiag it up. 

Jack cast his eyes on the paper, and, with a 
loud exclamation, snatched it from the child and 
examined it closely. 

" Who wrote this ? " he asked. 

" Corda — Corda Trescott," answered Mabel, 
gazing at him in bewilderment. 

" Then," said Jack, emphatically, " as surely as 
you and I are standing here, Corda Trescott is 
one of M^CuUoch's anonymous correspondents I " 

" Jack, what are you saying ? It is impossible ! " 
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" If Corda Trescott wrote this, Corda Trescott 
wrote the letter I saw this morning. I would 
swear to it. They are both written in pencil too, 
which renders it easier to identify the hand. Dooley, 
old fellow, you must lend me this letter of yours 
for a time. And if Fm not much mistaken, it will 
prove to be the most valuable bit of correspondence 
you ever got in your life ! " 
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OHAPTEE VI. 

HIDING. 

In a miserable bedroom of a miserable tayem 
in a squalid street on the Surrey side of the river 
sat two young men. On the dirty table before 
them was placed a muddy decanter half full of 
coarse brown brandy, tumblers, and a jug of water. 
They had been smoking, and the chamber was 
filled with heavy clouds of tobacco, which hung 
about the frouzy curtains of the bed, and made the 
abeady close atmosphere almost insupportably 
stifling. But, notwithstanding, the one window 
was closed, and the yellow blind partly drawn 
down. Of the two occupants of the room, one — a 
young man with a remarkably handsome dark face— 
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was well and even elegantly dressed ; the other, 
with unbrushed clothes, matted hair, red eyes, and 
pallid cheeks, api>eared the very picture of reckless 
despondency. He sat with his head bent down and 
his folded arms resting on the table before him, 
whilst his companion, leaning back in his chair in 
an easy nonchalant attitude, darted a glance at 
him from time to time of mingled impatience and 
a sort of contemptuous pity. Presently, as the 
other continued mute and motionless, the handsome 
young man uttered a sharp ejaculation, and turn- 
ing irritably in his chair, said, " Well, upon my 
soul, I do think you're the most ungrateful chap I 
ever encountered in the whole course of my life ! ^ 

The other looked up at him for an instant, and 
then dropped his eyes again, with a gloomy knitting 
of the brows. 

'* Ungrateful, am I ? " he muttered ; and, after 
a minute's pause, added, with a short bitter laugh, 
^ Ungrateful 1 yes, Tm so surprisingly happy and 
fortunate, that it is wonderful Fm not grateful. 
Grateful ! who have I got to be grateful to, I 
should like to know? " 

" To me," retorted his companion, coolly. " You 
are ungrateful to me. What you are to anybody 
else is not my business." 

This time the pale young man fixed his eyes 
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upon the other, and kept them steadily bent on 
him, as he repeated with an elaborate show of pro- 
found astonishment, " Ungrateful to you ? " 

The black malignant frown that came over the 
face of the handsome youth changed its beauty 
with startling suddenness. He struck his hand— ^ 
a supple haaad with long slender fingers — sharply 
on^ the table, and said, with an indescribable 
coarse insolence of manner, ^^ To me ? yes ; to me. 
Don't try to come any of your stuck-up airs over 
me, Mr. Walter Oharlewood. It won't do. You 
and I know each other from old times. Why, who 
is it that's providing you with food and shelter at 
this moment?" 

" You lent me a trifling sum that I asked for, I 
don't deny it. But you've had fifty times as much 
from me before now.'* 

" You have a pretty good cheek, my friend, to 
talk in that manner. It runs in your family, I 
suppose. How stands the case I Long ago— or, 
at least, it seems long ago, now, so much has hap- 
pened since then — ^and when you had never known 
what it was to want a pound, whilst I had practical 
experience now and then of wanting a dinner, 
chance brought you in my way, cm: brought me in 
your way, if you like that better. You and your 
friends thought yourselves very high and mighty 
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personages^ no doubt, and looked down upon tiie 
poor de^-il of a fiddler from a great elevadon." 

" Was I ever arrogant ? Did /ever show that 
I looked down upon you ? " 

^ You were the beat of the lot, or I ahouldii't be 
sitting here now ; but there were oth^ members 
of your family who — ah! never mind that jnat 
now* Your particular pal, Arthur Skidl^, tzied 
to be saucy to me ; but I cured him of that, I 
fancy. You played billiards. I played better, and 
told you so, fairly. Skidle/s set had flattered joa 
up for their own purposes — don't intezrap^ I 
know what I'm saying — and you didn't believe 
me. The consequence was, that you got into my 
debt for a pretty considerable sum of money." 

"Which was paid," cried Walter, excitedly — 
" which was paid to the uttermost farthing ! " 

"It was; but not until after a considerable 
delay that was highly inconvenient to me. How- 
ever, I waited patiently, because you begged and 
prayed that I wouldn't split about the affair to 
your governor. I could have got my money 
directly by a hint to him. For he was proud, like 
your dearly beloved brother, and would have given 
ten times the money to hush up a good many 
things that I could have told him. Is that the 
truth, or not 1 " 
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Walter bowed his face on his trembling hands, 
and merely replied by a low moan. It was piteous 
to see how weak he was, how broken and abject. 
His jaunty, self-satisfied ease, the fresh brightness 
of his fair boyish face, were all gone. 

" Well," pursued Alfred Trescott, for it was he, 
" I needn't recapitulate all that passed in Dublin. 
Those were good times for both of us ; and if you 
did buy your experience at a tolerably expensive 
rate, why you had your fun for the money. And 
money was plenty enough with you then. Then 
came the smash at Hammerham, and " 

" Why, in the name of all the devils, do you 
torment me in this way ? " broke in Walter, dash- 
ing down his clenched fist on the table. " What's 
the good of talking about all that ? It's past and 
gone, and nothing that you or I, or any one else, 
can say, will avail to alter it." 

" Quite so," replied Alfred, coolly, at the same 
time dropping his handsome eyelashes over his 
eyes, with a half-suppressed smile. "All that 
cannot be altered, as you justly observed. But, 
though it cannot be altered, I don't choose that it 
shall be altogether forgotten, especially when you 
ask what you have to be grateful for. It's neces- 
sary to refresh your memory a little, do yoit see ? 
When we met again in London, was it I who 

VOL. III. P 
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sought you out, or you who sought me ? In addi- 
tion to your other accomplishments, you had im- 
bibed a taste for cards. Did I, or did I not, say 
to you that I thought card-playing an expensive 
amusement for a clerk at a hundred a year, or 
whatever your wages were t " 

Walter rocked himself to and fro in his diair 
as though he were suffering bodily pain. He 
answered, without looking up, ** I know very well 
what you said, and how you said it. You know 
that it was impossible for a fellow of any spirit to 

—to '' 

** To refrain from doing what he liked ? Ah ! 
that has been the case with a good many fellows of 
spirit, I believe. However, I gave you good 
advice ; and if you were too great a fool to follow 
it, I couldn't help that, you know." 

" It was you who urged me to leave the rest of 
them, and go into lodgings by myself. That was 
the beginning of it all. If you had let me alone, I 
might have gone on steadily enough in time." 

Tears of bitter humiliation and mortified pride 
were standing in the wretched boy^s eyes as he 
spoke. Always weak and undisciplined in temper^ 
his health had been latterly so undermined by dis- 
sipation and ceaseless fretful repinings at his lot, 
that he had scarcely more seU-control than a child* 
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Alfred threw himself hack in his chair with a short 
mocking laugh. 

"Bah! I urged you! Are you a bahy? I 
thought it was you who first said that you were 
tired of living under the rule of that precious 
brother of yours. It was sl little too laughable. I 
wonder he didn't tie a string to your leg ! " 

" I have cut the string now, once and for ever," 
said Walter. "I shall never go back and face 
them all. After all Clem has said and done — 
oh, when I think of his face that Sunday night 
when I came home " — ^he hesitated, and Alfred 
coolly supplied the word — " drunk, eh ? " " When 
I saw him and my sister standing there in the 
passage, I felt as if I should have been glad to drop 
down dead rather than face them." 

" Did he blackguard you ? " 

" No. He didn't say one word, but just stood 
aside to let me pass, and looked at me — (A, that 
look was the worst of all ! I would sooner he had 
said anything than have looked at me like that." 

" Ah, the old game. Trying to overawe you 
with his superior virtue. Humbug! But why 
the devil you ever stood his hectoring airs / can't 
understand." 

" Clem has been good to me, too. But he — ^he 
expects too much of a fellow. If you ain't quite 
p2 
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up to his mark, he always seems, somehow, to have 
such a contempt for you." 

"Really I" sneered Alfred Trescott. "He must 
be a j)aragon himself, to be able to look down so 
magnificently on the rest of the world. You'd 
better go home, like a good boy, and beg pardon, 
and take your whipping pretty, and try to profit 
by such a moral example." 

" Never ! " said Walter again, with a sort of 
nervous tremor. "I caiit do it. I know what 
Clement is. He wouldn't desert me, but he'd go 
to M^Oulloch and tell him that I must be withdrawn 
from the bank, and he'd talk in his stem way 
about not venturing to make other people respon- 
sible for my good conduct any more, and he'd make 
me go, cap in hand, to some d — d tradesman fellow 
or other to try for a situation. He told me, once, 
that if I could get no other honest work to do, I 
ought to take a broom in my hand and sweep a 
crossing." 

" Affectionate brother I " said Alfred, scoff- 
ingly. 

" Well, upon my soul, I believe he'd do it him- 
self." 

"But, not possessing any taste or talent for 
crossing-sweeping on the whole, you don't mean to 
return to the bosom of your family." 
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" I carCt do it, I tell you. When I think of all 
the things that will have come out, now, in this day 
or two that Tve been away, I feel that I carit face 
it. You don't know what it would be." 

"My dear fellow, don't distress yourself to 
apologise. / don't want you to go back. It's 
nothing to me. Only I'm rather curious to know 
what you do mean to do. Your prospects appear 
a little hazy." 

" When I left home, I didn't intend to run away 
altogether. I only wanted to avoid Clem. Then, 
as I walked on, and began to think of it all, I 
resolved not to go to the bank. I knew Clem 
would seek for me there first thing. Then, gra^ 
dually, by little and little, the idea came into my 
head that I would not go home any more. I 
wandered about all day until I was sick for 
want of food, and then I went into a chop-house, 
where ^" 

" Where you chanced to find me. You couldn't 
have lighted on anybody more sure to keep the 
secret of your whereabouts. I wouldn't tell your 
brother where to find you to save him from being 
burnt alive." 

"Why?" 

"Why? Because I believe he'd be glad to 
know." 
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use of talking such infernal nonsense?" cried 
Alfred, irritably. He had been able to contem- 
plate poor Walter's misery with great equanimity, 
but this sanguine mood exhausted his patience at 
once. 

" I shall go in an emigrant ship," said Walter, 
looking at him with blinking eyes. "I've been 
hanging about the docks all day. I picked up a great 
deal of information. Tve got my watch and chain 
— ^they cost fifty guineas — and one ring that I 
carry in my waistcoatrpocket. I shall sell them 
for — what they'll fetch. Plenty to take me — ^to — 
Australia. You shall be paid, sir, the trifling 

loan " His heavy head fell forward as he 

spoke. He recovered himself for a moment, 
nodded again, and then with an ejffort rolled off 
his chair, and flinging himself on the wretched 
bed, appeared to fall instantly into a dead sleep. 

Alfred stood looking at him for a moment. 
" Australia," he muttered, contemptuously. " Ay, 
you're cut out for an Australian life 1 poor, weak, 
childish creature ! I know what it will be. You'll 
hang about here, shilly-shally, wasting hour after 
hour, and coming to no conclusion imtil every 
penny's gone of the money your watch brings, and 
then you'll have to crawl back and lick your 
brother^s shoes in the dust. Damn it ! If I had 
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CHAPTEK Vn. 

STOBM. 

Things were not going altogether well with 
Mr. Alfred Trescott. The prospect of his debut 
seemed further oflF than ever, and he had ahnost 
quarrelled with his patroness, on the score of an 
offer she had made to pay for a yearns study for 
him at one of the great foreign conservatories of 
music. This offer Alfred had indignantly rejected, 
and had irritated "my lady" into one of her brief 
fiery fits of anger. But this he had cunningly 
contrived not only to soothe, but to convert into 
increased sympathy with, and admiration for, his 
sensitive genius. It was the more easy to do this, 
in that Lady Popham had undergone a good deal 
of mortification before so far abandoning her ex- 
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pressed opinion that Alfred was already a finished 
artist, as to entertain the idea of sending him 
abroad for a further course of study. It was not, 
therefore, difficult to strengthen her in her original 
conviction that Alfred Trescott was a great violin- 
ist, that Lady Popham was a great connoisseur, 
and that the musical critics of London were great 
bunglers. Still, things were not going altogether 
well with ^Ir. Alfred Trescott. Since he had been 
in London, his secret conviction of his own incom- 
pleteness as an artist — almost deadened by the 
brilliancy of his tish triumphs — ^had revived 
again ; and great as he pretended his disappoint- 
ment to be, and loudly as he continued to deplore 
the postponement of his appearance in the metro- 
polis, it is certain that he would have felt very 
grave and anxious doubts as to the result, had the 
chance been offered him of an immediate trial. 
For — ^from various causes — he was now even less 
prepared for such a trial than he had been in 
Dublin. His hand was losing steadiness, his in- 
tonation was becoming occasionally uncertain, and, 
from the absolute cessation of any practice what- 
ever, his passage playing was more unsatisfactory 
than ever. That his musical instinct was too fine 
and sure to allow him to deceive himself on these 
points, made him neither more submisdve to critn 
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cism^ nor more tolerant of those who administered 
it. Then ike future ! Alfred was not much wont 
to look forward, but there were times when the 
question, what was to become of him? forced it- 
self very disagreeably on his attention. Fortune did 
not seem inclined to favour him in his love either. 
Corda's visit to Desmond Lodge, which he had 
looked forward to as a means of gradually re- 
establishing the intimacy between Mabel and him- 
self, had hitherto produced no such result as he 
had anticipated^ The child had provokingly fallen 
sick after her visit to Mabel, and had been unable 
to go again. Then, too, Corda had latterly taken a 
strange habit of reticence in her talk with him. 
On the rare occasions when he had formerly con- 
descended to converse with his sister, she had 
shown, by the eager, artless outpouring of her 
thoughts, how she prized the opportunity of affec- 
tionate confidence with him. Now, on the contrary, 
although more loving and tender in her manner 
than ever, Corda could not be tempted into speak- 
ing openly of Mabel. She would answer such 
questions as she could briefly, but would volunteer 
no word. Sometimes, if Alfred were in a gentle 
mood, she would twine her little slender fingers in 
his, and rest her head on his shoulder, and sit so, 
ailent, for half an hour togd;her» Once, after re- 
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mainmg tirns for some time, die suddenly threw 
her arms ronndhim, crjrng,^ ^Oh! AI^ oh! Alf, 
begood^begood! I loYe yoasoyAIf^dobegood!" 
and had f all^i into ahnost hysterical wee|»ng. 
This singular proceeding had been hig^ity dis- 
pleasing to her brothor, who, to do him justice, 
was xmea^ at the extrpme weakness which the 
child showed, and which appeared to increase 
daily. Alfred had said some word to his father 
about haying another doctor to see pnssy-cat, and 
getting her wine and strengthening things ; bat 
Mr. Trescott, with the sort of inf atnaticm not un- 
precedented in similar cases, had refosed to acknow- 
ledge the least canse for alarm in Corda's state of 
health. Certainly she should have wine, and soup, 
and jelly, and whatever she fancied; bat as to 
danger ! pooh, it was absard. The child had never 
looked better. She was growing fast, and was 
naturally thin in consequence, that was all. 

Alfred Trescott walking away from the Surrey 
side of the river, where he had left Walter in the 
obscure tavern, towards the aristocratic though 
somewhat old-fashioned square in which Lady 
Popham's mansion was situated, had his little 
sister's image unaccountably in his mind. *' By 
Jove I " he said, mentally, " if pussy-cat doesn't 
get stronger soon, and if nothing turns up for me 
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here, I would almost — ^almost — ^be tempted to ac- 
cept the old woman's offer, and go abroad for a 
year with Corda. The governor could rub on all 
right with only himself to keep; and perhaps 
thorough change of air and scene and the delight 
of being with me — poor pussy-cat, how fond she is 
of me ! — might set her up again. And if I were 
to work in earnest, who knows ? Away from all 
these people, and with no face that I know except 
that pretty, fair little one — ^it is a sweet little face 
— who knows ? " It was in this unwonted gentle- 
ness of spirit, and with these imwontedly kind 
thoughts in his mind, that Alfred reached Lady 
Popham's door. He had so long been treated like 
a petted child of the house, privileged to be ad- 
mitted at all hours, that it never occurred to him 
to inquire if Lady Popham were within, or to go 
through any of the formalities usual on making a 
call. The servant who had opened the door 
stopped him as he was walking across the hall. " I 
beg pardon, sir, but I'm not sure that my lady's at 
home." 

" No matter ; I will go into the little morning- 
room, and wait for her. There is some music there 
that I want." 

" Very sorry, Mr. Trescott, but my lady isn't at 
all well, and can't see anybody." 
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" Not well ? Is my lady unwell ? However, I 
shall not disturb her ; I will go into the morning- 
room and get what I want." 

" Really, Mr. Trescott, I can't allow "" 

Alfred turned and looked at the man. There 
was something unusual in his tone, and he had 
planted himself so as to bar the access to the 
morning-room. Alfred's face darkened. 

" Do you know who I am ?" he asked, with the 
haughty insolence of manner which characterised 
his intercourse with inferiors. 

"Oh yes, Mr. Alfred Trescott," rejoined the 
servant, doggedly, " I know who you are, perfectly. 
But my orders are not to allow you to pass, and I 
mean to carry out my orders." 

Whilst Alfred was standing, literally speechless 
with astonishment, the man called to the butler, who 
was passing down the stairs, " Oh, Mr. Mitchell, 
ain't there a note for this gentleman ? " 

" Yes," said Mr. Mitchell, advancing with a letter 
in his hand; "yes, there is a note. My lady par- 
ticularly desired that I should deliver it myself 
into Mr. Trescott's hand. You will please to ob- 
serve, James, that I do deliver it into Mr. Trescott's 
hand. You had better show the gentleman out, 
if you please, James. If my lady hears voices in 
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the hall, it will worry h^, and my lady's hearing is 
very quick." 

Still speechless, stunned, bewildered, Alfred 
allowed himself to be half elbowed, half led out of 
the hall, without having uttered a syllable. The 
sharp closing of the door appeared to rouse him 
as though from a dream, l^e furious temper 
began to surge up like an angry sea, but utter 
astonishment still k^ him outwardly calm. 
He looked at the closed door, and then at the 
letter in his hand. "Insolent hounds I " he ground 
out between his clenched teeth, " you Aall pay for 
this." Then a thought darted into his mind, "Can 
she he very ill ? dying ? and are they already calcu- 
lating on her death, and think it no longer worth 
while to be civil? Or Skidley and Miss O'Brien, 
are they trying to keep me out of her sight, for 
fear she should leave me anything in her will I At 
any rate, she thinks of me, since she has written, 
and given orders that the note should be put into 
my own hand. Yes, yes, she is all right ! " Though 
he said the words confidently, there must have been 
some secret misgiving in his mind that made 
him hold the letter tightly in his hand without 
opening it. He looked at the superscription. It 
was to "Mr. Alfred Trescott," written in Lady 
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Popham's cramped characters, and even more 
trembling and illegible than usual. "The old 
woman must have been very shaky when she wrote 
that," muttered Alfred. " I wonder what it's all 
about ! No matter ! Til read it quietly, and at 
my leisure." 

Although it might have been supposed that he 
would be eager to learn the contents of Lady Pop- 
ham's communication, he walked along the streets 
at a singularly dilatory pace, staring absently in at 
the shop windows, and even sometimes stopping 
outright. At last, by slow degrees, he reached the 
neighbourhood of his lodgings. Even then he did 
not bend his course homeward immediately, but 
turned down the blind alley in which the tavern 
was situated where he had left Walter Charle- 
wood. The woman to whom he had spoken was 
no longer in the bar when he entered it, but in 
her place a very fat man, with a cowskin cap on 
his head, was leaning with both elbows on the 
counter, poring over a graphic account of the last 
prize-fight. The fat man looked up as Alfred 
entered. 

"What can I do for youy sir?" he asked, in 
rather a surly tone. He had just reached the fourth 
round, and was becoming so deeply interested as 
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to make any interruption unwelcome* Alfred 
nodded carelessly. 

'^ I am going up-stairs/' he said* 

" Where to, sir?'* demanded the fat man. 

Alfred passed on without heeding the question, 
and was in the act of ascending the stairs, when 
the fat man called after him, huskily, '^I say, 
there ain't nobody there I The young gent's 
gone." 

"Gone! Where!" 

"How the doose should / know?" retorted he 
of the cowskin cap, doubling down the newspaper, 
and commencing to trace the course of "Koimd 
the fifth" with an inexpressibly dirty thumb* 

Alfred returned hurriedly to the bar, and faced 
him. " The gentleman's coming back, I suppose?" 
he said, rather in the tone of an assertion than a 
question. 

The fat man dented the paper before him with 
his thumb-nail, so as to make a landmark by which 
to find his place again, in the — ^to him— difficult 
country of the printed columns, and with a heavy 
sigh of resignation looked up* It was clear that 
he was not destined to enjoy uninterruptedly the 
delicious titbit prepared by the penny-a-liner^s 
skilful fingers. 

VOL. in. a 
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^ WeD^ sir,'' he replied, tStiiig liack the eowi^m 
cap and passing Lis hand orer his forAeadj ^ die 
gent mav come back, or he may noL Bui if joa 
was to ask me mjc^iiiioii, I shooUsajlie wouldn't. 
Howsoever, he didn't say noChiDg to m^ cne way 
nor the other. His scofe's psid, and tiiaf s all / 
know.'' 

** Oh, he paid his score, did he?" 
" Well, no, he didn't, but t'other one did." 
" T'other one ; what are yon talking about ?" 
"Why, his friend as fetched him away in a 
four-wheeler. There was two <m 'em — a young 
light-haired party, an' a mm-looking dd chap ¥Fith 
a dog." 

Alfred uttered a great oath. 
" What ! didn't you know t" asked the fat mm, 
with some semblance of curiosity on his stdid 
countenance. The only reply he received was a 
volley of curses, as Alfred turned and strode out 
of the place. The man's sensibilities were ap- 
parently not in the least ruffled by this very un- 
expected demonstration. He stared after the lithe 
retreating figure for a second or two with a rumi- 
nating expression of face, passed his hand once 
more over his forehead, replaced the cowskin cap 
in its original position, and, guided by the land- 
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mark^ found his place^ resumed his perusal of the 
great prize-fight^ and was soon apparently as ab- 
sorbed in its vividly written details as before. 

Alfred's footsteps did not lag now, as he pursued 
his way homeward. He rushed along like a fleet 
keen wind. Oorda, reclining in the sitting-room, 
on the little low chair she seldom quitted now, 
heard her brother knock violently at the street 
door, heard his rapid step mount the stairs and 
enter the room overhead, and then, after a pause 
of dead silence, heard him descend as rapidly, 
and approach the parlour door. In an instant he 
had entered, closed the door again behind him, and 
stood before her with a face so full of fury, so 
distorted and malignant, that the child uttered a 
little low cry of terror, and half rose in her chair.. 
Alfred held Lady Popham's letter open in one 
hand, and was pointing to it with the other. For 
the space of half a minute — it seemed a long, long 
time to Corda — ^he stood panting and speechless, 
absolutely unable to articulate from rage. At last 
his voice came forth, broken and husky : 

" You little devil ! You little whining, canting, 
deceitful devil I" 

Corda's pale lips moved, but no sound came 
from them. 

q2 
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^^You treacherous, false-hearted^ cursed little 
spy! Cringing and fawning with your infernal 
camying ways and false white face!" 

The child was trembling violently from head to 
foot ; she struggled breathlessly to speak, but her 
voice did not rise above a whisper. " Alf ! Alf 1" 
that was all she said. 

Her brother stood regarding her with eyes that 
seemed to blaze beneath his knitted brows. 

^^ Read that I Look there, that is yaar doing. 
Are you satisfied? Is your end gained? I am 
ruined. You have done your work thoroughly, 
and I hope your dear friends are content. Cun- 
ning, hypocritical httle demlV* 

^^Alf, if there is any mercy in your heart, 
listen to me for one moment. Let me speak, Alf 1 
I beg and pray of you to let me speak !" 

" Speak I you have spoken, and to some purpose. 
Read that. Its contents will be no news to you, I 
dare say. But feast your eyes on your precious 
handiwork. Read it, I say ! " 

Corda mechanically took the letter from his 
hand, and cast her eyes on it. Once or twice she 
pressed her trembling hands together as though 
to steady them. After two or three attempts, she 
dropped the letter in her lap, and sank back in her 
chair. 
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"I cannot read it," she murmured. "Indeed, 
indeed, Alf, I tried to read it, but I cannot. The 
letters swim before my eyes." 

" Oh, you can't read, can't you ? But you could 
write, it seems, and prowl, and spy, and betray 
your own brother. Hear what she says ; it will 
please you." 

He read rapidly : " * These disclosures have 
caused me the greatest pain, but there is no pos- 
sibility of doubting their truth. I need not re- 
capitulate the charges which Mr. Charlewood' — 
curse him! — 'has brought against you, as your 
own conscience will, no doubt, accuse you more 
heavily than any words of mine can do.' You see 
you have been highly successful; there is a tribute 
to your talents I And again, here : *I can only 
trust that you will wreak none of the anger which 
this letter is calculated to cause you, on the 
amiable child who has thus innocently been the 
means ^ " 

Alfred broke off in his reading to crush the 
letter in his hand, and to pour forth the most 
terrible imprecations. Corda shudderingly raised 
her clasped hands, and cried to him : 

"Oh, Alf, you mtut not say such dreadful 
things I not for my sake, but for yours ; it kills me 
to hear them. It kills me, Alf, it kills me I" 
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^ Noc for mj mkB, but for yours," he nyeatoi, 
with a smfittT that drew his lips back from his wiatie 
glitt^riiu;^ teeth* *^ Do jaa think joa can hambag 
ma stilU jvMi canting little hypocrite? For my 
aakef What did yoa evor do, or caire, for nry 
aakef It was a lie* all a lie, from beginning to 
end» yi^or pnMended fondness and affection I Yon 
ntfv«r loTied me !" 

The diild fell down before him, qnivering like 
a wounded bird, and dasped his knees. 

*• Alt\" she leasped, ^ Alf, if you knew,if I could 
tell you how it was, you — you — wouldn't say — 
such crueU cmel things. I — it was by accident — 
I saw a letter — partly copied out — and then I 
knew by it that — that others had gone before — 
tmd theie was the addnsss. And, Alf, I prayed — 
oh, I did {>ray so hard to do right. It was cruel 
to injure Mr. Chariewood, dear Alf." 

At the name he made a rough, sudden move- 
ment to sliake her off, but she clung to him still. 

" Oh, it was not cruel to injure me, I suppose ? 
Your own brother, your darling Alft Lying 
little deva I'' 

" No, -:Vlf , — only hear me, I humbly beg of you, 
— I didn't think it would injure you. I — I tried 
to screen you, Ood knows I did. But I couldn't 
let that evil be done, dear, dear Alf, and be at 
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peace. I — ^I — even hoped and prayed — that — ^that 
if I could set it right — and no— harm came of 
what you had done — ^it might be — easier for you 
to be forgiven — and to grow good, dear Alf, — and 
when you say — ^I — ^I never loved you, darling Alf, 
my own, own brother — ^it breaks my heart, it does 
— ^it does." 

The tears came at last in such a passion of weep- 
ing as shook her feeble frame with convulsive 
sobs. It might have moved him to compassion to 
see her clinging round him, kissing his hands, and 
covering them with her bright hair, all wet and 
stained with tears. But the demon temper within 
him made him blind and deaf to all save the 
promptings of his ungovemed fury. 

" You have betrayed me, and ruined me, like a 
cold-hearted, ungrateful, treacherous little spy as 
you are ! " he cried, struggling to release himself 
from her clasp. "Only this very day, almost 
within this hour, I was planning to take you 
abroad with me, to make you well and happy, and 
to have you to live with me always. I little 
thought what a treacherous little viper, — ^let me 
go, I say ; tears are easy enough to you, no doubt. 
Now, from this time forward, all is over between 
us ; remember that. You have been clever enough 
to deceive me for a long time, but if you were a 
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thousand times more deyer, jon could not make 
me beKeve in you again. Yon never loved me^ — 
let me go^ — I saj again jon never loved me; 
you're a canting, Iji^g hypocrite, and I bate the 
sight of you I " 

By a sudden exertion of his strength he uu:* 
clasped her clinging hands, and, in his mad rage, 
thrust her from him with such violence that the 
blood gushed from her mouth as she fell heavily 
upon the floor at his feet. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 

EXFLAKATOBT. 

Jack's unremitting exertions, guided by the 
practical common sense and single-mindedness 
which he inherited from his mother, had succeeded 
in discovering Walter Charlewood's whereabouts. 
The clue afforded by poor Corda's letter, which 
led to the detection of her brother^s anonymous 
calumnies, had set Jack thinking of Alfred Tres* 
cott. It had not been difficult to discover, on 
inquiiy, that Alfred had been a frequent associate 
and companion of Walter during a great part of the 
time that the Charlewoods had passed in London. 

" The idea of seeking any information about my 
brother from young Trescott never entered my 
head^'' said Clement, when Jack uttered his opinion 
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that it might be well to set a watch on Alfred as a 
means of tracing the missing Walter. "I did 
not even know that they had met since we came to 
town." 

"No; I dare say not," said Jack, "but that is 
not hard to account for, is it? Your brother 
knew pretty well, I suppose, that that double- 
distilled young scoundrel was not exactly the 
sort of companion you would approve of for 
him." 

" True. And I had often warned Walter against 
associating with him in days gone by. My brother 
is so easily influenced by those around him." 

" Exactly so. And you may depend that Tres- 
cott impressed upon your brother the desirableness 
of not mentioning his name to you. But I have 
a strong notion that if anybody in London knows 
where your brother is at this minute, Alfred Tres- 
cott is the man ; and as it clearly would be of no 
use to question that very amiable young gentleman, 
I think the best way will be to watch where he 
goes to, and whom he sees. We shall find out 
something so, depend on it." 

In the pursuance of this line of conduct. Jack 
found an invaluable ally in old Jerry Shaw, who 
threw himself into the business with great zeal. 
By his assistance, and that of Lingo, with whom 
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Jerry said the whole credit of the discovery ought 
rightfully to rest, Jack soon found out that young 
Trescott had been seen with a gentleman answer- 
ing to Walter Oharlewood's description in a tavern 
not far from the neighbourhood inhabited by the 
fair Mrs. Hutchins. That lady, with a rat-like 
instinct, began to divine that misfortune and dis- 
grace were hanging over the head of her "poeti- 
cal" and high-minded young friend, Alfred Trescott, 
and she consequently became very pliant in Jack's 
hands, imparting a great deal that she knew to 
Alfred's disadvantage, and a vast deal more that 
she did not know, with her accustomed florid elo- 
quence. The truth was, that Mrs. Hutchins (to 
whom Jerry Shaw presented Jack as a cousin of 
^ Miss Bell," and at the same time a friend of Mr. 
Oharlewood) began to have sundry misgivings as 
to the policy of her violent animosity to Clement 
and the scandal she had spoken of him to Betty. 
If Mr. Charlewood were still on good terms with 
Mabel, it might be no passport to the favour of the 
latter to abuse him ; and a good or bad word from 
Miss Bell was important to a person employed as 
Mrs. Hutchins was in the Thespian Theatre. By 
Clement's consent, Jack and Mr. Shaw undertook 
to induce Walter to return home with them, think- 
ing that a stranger^s face would be less likely to 
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startk the tmant than the sight of his brother 
arriving unexpectedly . Thejaca»rdingly watched 
Alfred enter and leave the tavern, and immediatdy 
on his departure made their way to Walter, with 
what result the reader knows. 

It is needless to speak of Mrs. CharIewood*s joy 
over her re-found boy, or of the rdief of mind to 
Clement and Penelope at finding their brother 
alive and safe, although looking broken and abject. 
For the first two days after his return home, 
Walter did not recover either his health or his 
self-possession sufficiently to face Clement and 
Penelope. He shut himself in his own room, on 
the excuse — ^but too well-founded — of indisposition, 
and refused to see any one except his mother, 
who left her own sick-bed to tend him. But, by 
degrees, as he became aware of the forbearing 
kindness which actuated all around him, a spring 
of good feeling and gratitude was touched in his 
weak but not wholly depraved nature, and he 
began to come amongst the family again, and even 
to make some approach towards asking pardon for 
the suffering he had caused them, and to promise 
amendment. In his heart, spite of all he had said 
to Alfred Trescott, he was inexpressibly thankfid 
to have been compelled, as it were, to return home 
without making the first advances towards a recon- 
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ciliation himself. He told himseU and told his 
mother that within four-and-twenty hours of the 
time when Jack surprised him in a drunken slum- 
ber on the tavern bed, he should have been aboard 
an emigrant ship, and on his waj to Australia. 
But at the bottom of his conscience he well knew 
that it would not have been so. Clement had one 
interview with his brother alone, and what passed 
between them he never fully disclosed to any one ; 
but the two chief points spoken of were the dis- 
covery of Alfred's secret and malignant enmity, 
and the project, discussed between Clement and his 
sister Penelope, of applying to old Stephens on 
Walter^s behalf. Walter caught at the idea of 
going abroad, and even added a postscript to Cle- 
ment's letter, begging the old clerk (in a strain of 
very unwonted candour and humiUty) to hold out 
a helping hand to him, and promising solemnly not 
to dishonour his recommendation. 

To Jack Walton, as he called himself, the whole 
family were extremely grateful, and the singular 
circumstances of his first introduction to them 
made an intimacy arise between them with 
peculiar rapidity. "But, after all, we owe it to 
Mabel Eamshaw, first and foremost, that I have 
got my boy back again," said Mrs. Charlewood, 
staunchly. She had never relinquished her old 
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liking for Mabel, ahhoogli the fact of the latter^s 
having gone on Ae stage continued to be, theo- 
reticallr, an nnfcMrgiven ain. It was at Mabel's in- 
tercession, and in deference to Mabel's pleadings, 
that Corda was spared any questioning as to what 
she knew of her brother's anonymous writings. The 
fact that the child had written the note to Mr. 
M^Culloch, justifying Clement against the evil that 
had been said of him, could not be doubted ; and 
once on the right track, a thousand pieces of internal 
evidence came to light, all showing plainly that 
Alfred Trescott, and he only, had been Clement's 
anonymous maligner. At first Clement had heea 
utterly unable to conceive any sufficient motive 
for so persistent and bitter a hatred; but <dd 
Jerry Shaw, piecing together what he had observed 
for himself of Alfred's pursuit of Mabel, and what 
he had gathered from Corda's artless talk about 
Mr. Charlewood's attachment to her dear ^^Miss 
Bell," had arrived at a pretty accurate conclusion 
on the subject, which conclusion he communicated 
to Jack, who in turn communicated it to Clement. 
*^ The ruffian was jealous of you, it seems," said 
Jack. " He had the outrageous audacity to aspire 
to my cousin Mabel, and hated you, as I suppose 
he would have hated any one who was in a position 
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to have the chance of being on on intimate footing 
in Mrs. Saxelby's house." 

"Then your cousin never ^" Clement stopped 

abruptlj. 

"Never thought of himt Good God, Charle- 
wood, is it possible that you, who have known 
Mabel so well and so long, can ask such a ques* 
tion?" 

Jack spoke with indignant warmth, but Clement 
was so far from being offended by it, that he 
shook him heartily by the hand, and said, humbly, 
that he begged pardon, that the idea was monstrous, 
and that he ought to have known better. 

It has been stated that, at Mabel's intercession, 
no steps were taken which could make Corda 
aware of the discoveiy that had been made. But 
Jack insisted upon enlightening Lady Popham as 
to the true character of her proteg^ without delay^ 
and volunteered to accompany Clement on the 
visit which was to be made for that purpose. 

They had a terrible time of it with my lady. 
For nearly an hour she persisted in disbeUeving 
all their statements, called them vile calunmiators 
and treacherous scandal-mongers, abused them in 
very choice Italian, and flounced up and down her 
drawing-room in a whirlwind of wrath. Then 
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soddenl J, and qtdte without any pieparatioii, she 
Teoed roond to a firm and rooted conviction of 
AUrecf s baaeness, and wept gingerly behind her 
point-lace bordered handkerdiief , and bonoaned 
heradf , and reproadied him, and tcdd the two be- 
wildered joong nnoi that, from childhood upwards, 
she had beei an impnIsiTey sensitiye creator^ 
&ible to be the victim of strong emoti<»iy and 
totally deficient in British stc^idity and sdf-feprea- 
akxL. But these was, mider all the froth of her 
demonstrative affections^ a sobstratam of feeling 
in the kindly dd wonan, which feeling had been 
deeply wounded by the disdosnre of Alfre<f s utter 
W(»rthlessnes8. It was not merely the mortificatum 
of finding that she had been utterly fooled and 
deceived &om the b^;inning — thou^ that morti- 
fication was keen to a person who. Eke Lady Pop- 
ham, prided herself on the acuteness of her judg- 
ment — but there was real r^ret {or her prot^e's 
unworthy conduct, and real compassion for the 
innocent little girl in whom Jack and Clement 
earnestly tried to interest her. " Poverina, pove- 
rina ! " cried my lady, wiping her eyes. " Cost 
touchant. (Jest vraiment touchant. The innocent 
little fool! But that Alfred — ^viperl However, 
my dear people, we must hush it up. No esclandre. 
For Heaven's sake, no esdandre ! You Knj»K«h 
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people always put everything in the newspapers. 
Now, if this story is put in the newspapers, I shall, 
tout simplement, expire I " 

She was assured that there was no intention of 
putting the story in the newspapers; and then, 
after a minute or two's reflection, she undertook 
to get rid of her latest and most unfortunate specu- 
lation in geniusesy by the simple process of running 
away from him 1 ^^ I shall go to Vienna," said my 
lady — " I shall go to Vienna, and leave a— a — ^note 
for that scelerato — ^how handsome he is I Quel 
dommage ! And meanwhile, until I can start, I 
shall take to my bed, and tell my people not to let 
him pass. A few lines, you know, and — ^and a 
cheque, I think. Oh, of course its wrong, I know ; 
highly immoral. Don't preach to me, I implore. 
It never was of the least use to preach to me. But 
the fact is, I was the means of dragging this bir- 
bante out of his obscurity, and giving him hopes 

and tastes and aspirations that Ah, Dio buono I 

Yes, yes, there must be a cheque, and meanwhile 
I shall go to bed." 

Not the least gratified person at the return of 
Walter Charlewood, and the clearing away of the 
cloud which had hung over Clement, was Mr. 
MHUulloch; and before Jack left London to re- 
turn home, his friend and patron resolved to give 

VOL. III. B 
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a furowvll dinner ostensibly in his homms^tB^-i 
h» invited Clement and Pendope Chaiie'vaod. 
^^ 1 wiHutor/' the old Scotchman had said to Jade — 
<^ 1 wonder whether your cousin and Mrs. ScbeOit 
would honour me with their presence! I lisve 
had the ploasure of calling on than with too, bat 
1 don*t like to seem intrusive. Public people^ 
celebritieei like Miss Bell, get worried a good deal 
tu tlmt way, 1 dare say." 

Jarky after a wonl or two with his ooosiny bad 
ttiuterttdct^i to say that she would be very happy 
to accept Mr. M^CuUoch's proffered hospitality; 
and thus it camo to pass that the inyitations to 
diunw at the Hawthorns included Mabel and her 
mother. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

IS IT TOO LATE? 

Me^ M^CuiiLOCH's dinner-party consisted of 
Clement and Penelope Charlewood, Mrs. Saxelby, 
Mabel^ and Jack, and a wealthy picture-dealer, 
whose acquaintance Mr. M^Oulloch had thought 
might be useful to the young painter. The pre- 
sence of this stranger prevented any allusion to the 
recent events which had so nearly concerned all 
the rest of the party, and directed the conversation 
to general topics. The host exerted himself suc- 
cessfully to make the evening pass pleasantly, and 
Penelope Charlewood quite captivated the old 
Scotchman by her keen sharp wit and shrewd say- 
ings* It was long since there had been so bright a 
li^t in poor Penny's eye, or so genial a smile on 
b2 
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her lips. And the trouble she had passed through 
just served to soften her biting humour, and to 
give a touch of gentleness to her manner. Mrs. 
Saxelby, in the place of honour at Mr. M^Culloch's 
right hand, was all suavity, and Jack was in his 
usual state of high spu*its and unclouded good 
humour. Mabel and Clement were the most 
silent of the party. They had met but once since 
their interview at the little house in Bamsbury, 
and then their meeting had taken place in the 
midst of the excitement consequent on Jack's 
discovery of Walter. Both were silent, but in 
Mabel's face there shone the reflexion of an inward 
happiness, while Clement was grave and preoccu- 
pied. He reproached himself for the words he 
had been hurried into saying. His feeling might 
have been rendered by the old lines — 

I could not love thee, dear, so mach, 
Loved I not honour more. 

And, in his judgment, honour required him to 
refrain from a suit which could result only in a 
humiliating repulse, or — ^he scarcely admitted the 
alternative — ^in tying Mabel to his fallen fortunes. 
But yet as he sat near to her, listening to her rare 
sweet words, watching the quiet modest grace of 
her movements, and the pure light that shone in 
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her clear eyes, he felt that she was so dear to him^ 
that all life without her looked blank and grey. 
Nevertheless, he "loved honour more," and made 
up his mind to endure his sorrow manfully. 

The preceding evening had been the last of the 
season at the Royal Thespian Theatre; conse- 
quently the popular actress was free to enjoy the 
sweet breath of Mr. M^Culloch's flowers, and to sit 
in his pretty garden in the August twilight, instead 
of hurrying away to her professional duties. The 
host had had a table brought on to the lawn after 
dinner, and sat sipping his wine in the pleasant 
air with much gusto. 

"Ifs a better smell than the gas-lamps — eh, 
Miss Bell ?" said he, observing Mabel with a bunch 
of carnations in her hand. 

" I dare say Miss Bell likes the gas, too," said the 
picture-dealer, " or, at all events, the incense that 
mounts to her nostrils with the flare of the float. 
The breath of public applause is very sweet." 

"I think," said Mabel, with her shy smile, "that 
the flowers are better." 

"Come, Mabel," cried Penelope, "be honest; 
I used to cite you as one of the few truth-telling 
people I knew. Tell the truth, now, you do love 
the incense of praise and applause. We all love 
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it. If s only the folks who carft get any that are 
allowed to pretend to despise it^ and that is not 
your case, at all events. You do think the in- 
cense a sweet thing.** 

"Yes,** answered Mabel, slowly; and then, after 
a nrinute's pause, she laid one hand on Penelope's 
'shoulder, and gently touching her lips with the 
rich fragrant carnation that she held in the other, 
added, in a low voice, " but still I think the Sowers 
are better.** 

*' One can*t live upon perfume, though, Mabel,*' 
flaid Jack, laughingly, ^anymore than one can live 
upon — ^upon love or moonshine, both TBiy charm- 
ing things in their way ! Whereas the public ap- 
proval translates itself into very tangible ami <rf 
the realm." 

^^ Jack talking worldliness and oommcm Bense 
is a delicious spectacle,'* cried Mabel, "when I 
know so well that he would not allow all the bright 
gold that ever was minted to wei^ against the 
Kghtest wish of any one he really loved!" 
Looking up, she caught Clement's ^es fixed 
upon her, an4 dropped her own with a bright 
flush. 

"Mrs. Saxelby,'*said Mr. M^Culloch, "before it 
gets too dark to see it, will you walk round my little 
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place? I have some rather choice shrubs down 
yonder, and ferns — ^I don't know whether you care 
about ferns " 

" I do!" said Penelope ; " may I come too t " 

" Of course, my dear Miss Oharlewood* Allow 
me. There. Now, Oharlewood, if you will give 
Miss Bell your arm. You two fellows are going to 
have cigars, I see." And Mr. M^CuUoch walked 
away with Mrs. Saxelby and Penelope, leaving 
Clement and Mabel to follow* Jack and the 
. picture-dealer remained to smdke under the 
verandah. 

Clement stood for a moment by Mabel's side. 

" Will you come ? " he said, hesitatingly. 

She touched his offered arm lightly with her 
hand, and they walked on together. For some 
paces they proceeded in silence; then Mabel 
spoke : 

" I am so, so glad that your trouble about Walter 
is all at an end." 

" Thank you. I hoipey if we can get him abroad, 
he may do well yet." 

"And I am so very glad, too, that — that — ^the 
calumnies against you have been traced to their 
source. When Jack told me of the letters, I was 
so indignant — so grieved ! " 
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murmured^ half withdrawing her hand from its 
resting-place on his arm. 

^'No, Mabel. Even to spare you pain, I cannot 
tell you a lie. I meant then what I mean now, 
and what I shall mean all my life long. But, never- 
theless, I should not have uttered such words to 
you. To what end should I have uttered them ? 
Forget them, Mabel, and be my friend again, as 
you were in the old days, if you can/* 

<'But I cannot.'* 

<' I am grieved to hear it, but it must be borne 
like the rest.'* 

"Do you know why I cannot be your friend 
again, as in the old days. Clement, Clement, you 
called me proud. I believe I am so by nature. 
My pride once hurt you, and, perhaps, blinded me 
to my own feelings. I do not know. I was very 
young. I had never thought of — of — ^your seeking 
me in that way, and I had received a warning 
which cut my girlish spirit to the quick, that I 
must not aspire to the honour you might be led to 
offer me. But Clement — dear Clement — ^I lay 
down before you my old pride — ^I throw it at your 
feet. Those words, that you bid me to forget, 
filled me with joy and gratitude. I have been 
learning all this time — ^learning by absence— by 
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there are others which Ah, think what it 

must be for me to plead thus against myself I " 
He brc^ off abruptl j, and jo^ssed his hands to 
his head. 

^' And think," she answered, " what it must be 
for me to plead for myself ! But, Clement, be 
sure— nay, Ibelfeveyouaresure — diatif I had not 
thought you spoke the full and simple truth when 
you toldmethatyoulovedme8till,thereisnopower 
on earth which could haire made me speak the 
words I haye spoken I " The old haughty curve 
on the delicate mouth, the old px>ud drooping of 
the eyes ! He might have measured the depth of 
her love for him by the stmg^e that her pride 
was making to subdue all manifestation of tender- 
ness. But in an instant she went on impulsively, 
^^ What is money, or what money can bring, be- 
tween yoa and me? You would have bestowed 
your great wealth upon me, a poor penniless girl, 
because you loved me. Did the sacrifice appear 
VCTy great?" 

" You know, Mabel, that there would have been 
no sacrifice. If I could have been made ruler of 
the world, my hi^est pride would have been to 
can you my wife." 

" And yet you cannot credit me with feeling in 
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that way! You talk of my brilliant prosjiectsi 
In another year I shall, if my health is spared, 
have earned money enough to achieve one great 
purpose of my life — a provision for Dooley*s educa- 
tion, and a sum sufficient (with what she has 
already) to provide a comfortable subsistence for 
my mother. Those are my ' brilliant prospects.' 
I do not despise them. I am glad and grateful 
to have succeeded so far. But when once 
that is done, what are the ^brilliant prospects' 
before me! And you! Shall you be happy! 
Ah, a man's love is not as a woman's ! He can 
bestow royally, but he cannot be generous enough 
to accept r^ Tears were falling down her 
cheeks as she spoke, and she turned away to hide 
them. 

" Mabel ! Mabel I " shouted a voice at a little 
distance^ and in a moment Jack came running 
towards them. He was breathless and agitated. 
"Mabel," he cried, "they are looking for you. 
Jerry Shaw is here. He went first to Desmond 
Lodge, and not finding you, came on here. He 
is come on a sad errand. Poor little Corda 
Trescott, they think, is dying, and she has been 
begging to see you and Mr. Oharlewood. Will 
you go to her!" 
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Mabel flew along the garden path to the lawn, 
where a little group of persons was standing. 
Jerry Shaw was in the midst, leaning on his stick, 
and with a face full of woe. Lingo was not with 
him. When he saw Mabel and Clement, he ad- 
vanced towards them hurriedly. *^ She's going, 
the darling," he said. "The sweet loving little 
angel is ready to take flight from among us. Will 
you come to her. Miss Bell ? It's for the last time. 
She'll never trouble you nor anybody else any 
more." Old Jerry wiped his eyes on his checked 
handkerchief. " He wouldn't leave her a minute," 
he went on ; "there he lies stretched by her bed- 
side, and it's hard to get him away, even to take 
his food." 

" Her father?" asked Mrs. Saxelby. 

"No, ma'am. My dog Lingo. Her father's a 
poor demented kind of creature. He does nothing 
but moan and bother her. She went to sleep this 
afternoon, and woke up about an hour ago, and 
says she, 'Mr. Shaw, I know I shall not be here 
very long, and Td be very thankful if I could see 
my dear Miss Mabel before I go away, and Mr. 
Charlewood too. I want to speak to him. Would 
you ask them to come to me!' And when I pro- 
mised that I would set off to find the two of ye 
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that minute, she just gave a smile that seemed to 
light up the room, sb bright it was, and laid do?m 
again as quiet as a lamb. I have a cab waiting 
here at the gate, Miss Bell." 

Mabel and Clement followed the old man to the 
vehicle, and in a few minutes they were driving at 
a rapid pace towards Blackfriars. 
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CHAPTER X. 

calhl 

As they went along through the rattling streets, 
old Jerry related to them at intervals, and in a 
broken manner, how Gorda had been found insen- 
sible on the floor three days ago; how they had 
thought her dead at first, for that her mouth and 
clothes were stained with blood; how, when she 
had come to herself again,; she had merely de- 
clared that she had hurt herself in falling over a 
footstool ; and how she had been in bed ever since, 
and growing rapidly weaker. "I knew in my 
heart," said Jerry, " that she wasn't very long for 
this world, but I little thought it would be so soon. 
In these three days her strength has been goings 
going, like snow-flakes melting in the sun. And I 
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been, and was like to be in f uture, I think you 
won't desire to keep her here.'* 

"Is — ^is the brother in the house now?" asked 
Mabel, as they approached their destination. 

" He is in the house, but not in her room. He 
sits like a log in his own chamber, next to hers, 
neither moving nor speaking. When she asks for 
him, he goes in to her bedside and holds her hand, 
and lets her kiss him and talk to him, but he gets 
away again directly she will let him go, as if the 
sight of her were dreadful to him. And well it 
may be. The old father, up to yesterday, refused 
to believe in any danger at all. Now I think he 
sees it, and he is like a demented creature." 

" It is a blessing for the child that you are near 
her, Mr. Shaw," said Mabel. 

" Indeed, then, I'm afraid it's the first time in 
my life that I have been a blessing to any one ! 
But she is very fond of me, the dear little bird ; 
and as to Lingo ! Ah, Miss Bell, you know some- 
thing of him, but what he has been in these days 
is more than ye could credit." 

They reached the house, and entered softly. 
The cross-grained servant, a good deal subdued 
in manner, was on the watch for them. " Come 
up-stairs by yourself first, Miss Bell dear," said 
Jerry. " It's a melancholy scene for ye, but you 
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See, papa," she said, weakly trying to move tihie 
curtain on the other side of the hed, " see, dear 
papa, here is Miss Mabel. Look how happy 
I am. Do look, papa, it will make you more 
unsorry-'* 

Mr. Trescott bowed down his head on the side 
of the bed, and moaned: "Oh, dorda, Corda, 
don't leave me, Oorda! Don't go away from me, 
my little one, my little one ! " 

A look of trouble flitted across the child's face. 
" It won't be for long, dear papa," she said. " You 
will see me again. And I am going to mamma. 
1 am glad mamma is there. She will know me, 
though I may not know her at first. I am so 
glad," she repeated in a whisper, ^^ that mamma 
is there I " 

There was silence again, only broken by Mr» 
Trescott's sobs. Presently -Oorda drew down 
Mabel's head, and put her lips to her ear. " Is he 
here with you?" 

" Mr. Charlewood 1 Yes, darling." 

"How good of him to cornel He was always 
good to Oorda, Papa, dear, I am going to ask 
one thing of you, perhaps the last thing I shall 
ever ask. You won't refuse me, dear ?" He could 
not speak, but made a sign with his head. The 
child went on : "I want to say a word to Mr. 
s2 
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OuiriiMPixMi and Mi» Mabel all by themadres. It 
wuji'c cake a minutej papa. Will 70a wait outside 

H^r tidifer root slowlr and kft the room, stag- 
ipsruiif ;id hft wuBt lake a dnmken man. Jenj 
ScLair w^flLt iomn to call Qement, and Mabel re- 
■ttoti^ abflte wisk Cofda. ^ See," said the latter, 
pccEiGBB^ (AcwBWTud to wheTB Lingo was lying per- 
fiecttr TOocaoniew^ with his head between his paws, 
"^W hki «Bamd so all day. Poor Lingo!** At 
ker iHMce vbt dog raised his head and looked at 
Ikt wstdi kb wistfol ejes^ Corda stretched down 
Ikt kand tio kirn, and he licked it gently ; but the 
kn^ <M*xi of the inoTement seemed to have ex- 
Kan^sstcvl her strength, and she fell back on the 
pilk>w with closed eyes. Mabel silently bathed 
ker t<Mnekeiad with some eau-de-Cologne, and pre- 
seiitJr, when she beaid Clement's footsteps on the 
suirss^ the ckild <f>eiied her eyes, which looked 
Uij;^ and more lustrous than ever. "Tell him to 
oomc in, please,^ she said to MabeL Her own 
TK>i<^ vras growing too weak to be heard at any 
distance from the bed. 

CIcinimt entered and placed himself near Mabel, 
bv Oorda^s pillow. A smile that was almost joyous 
in its briglitness came into Cocda's face as she 
looked at them both. 
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" Do you remember, Mr. Charlewood," she said, 
putting her wasted hand into his, " how you 
used to come and see me in New Bridge-street, 
when my bone was broken ? You were so kind 
to me I" 

" Poor Corda I You were very kind to me, to 
forgive me for running over you." 

" Oh no, no I I was glad afterwards, because, 
if you had not run over me, I should never have 
known you or Aer." She moved her face towards 
Mabel as she spoke, and the latter bent down and 
kissed her. 

" Now I must try to say what I want to say to 
you, because poor papa is staying away on purpose. 
Dear Miss Mabel, would you give me some of that 
stuff on the table?" 

Mabel poured a draught of some medicine from 
a phial that the child (pointed to, and gave it to 
her. Then she raised the pillows so as to support 
her in a sitting posture, and sat down by the bed- 
side, holding Oorda's hand in hers. 

" Mr. Oharlewood," the child began, " I found 
out the other day that you know about — about — 
some letters that were written, and that made me 
so very dreadfully sorry and unhappy, that I could 
not S rest until I had tried to do something to 
prevent their hurting you.'' 
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^Dear little Ccvda, Aer had done and ocNild do 
me no barm. Do not let ns speak <rftliat,mTdiild.'' 

^CHi, Mr. Charlewood, I most speak of it. It 
15 about that that I so wished to speak. If yoa 
had not found out — I do not rightly know how 
yon found it out, but I guess that it was through 
me — ^if you had not found out who wrote those 
letters, I do not think that I should ever have 
told you. I dare say I was very silly, but I had 
the hope in my mind that I could make that gen- 
tleman, Mr. ^ 

"M^CuIloch?" 

*^ Yes ; Mr. M^Culloch know that you were very 
good, without betraying — anybody." 

^ Poor little one !" 

" Yes ; of course it was very silly. But I did 
not know what to do. And now it has all come 
out. But what I wanted to say was this : Mr. 
Charlewood, can people be punished — ^put in prison 
— for writing letters like those?" 

" Corda, if any such fear is weighing on your 
mind, be at peace. For your sake, little Corda, 
those letters shall be put away, and forgotten, as 
though they had never been. And, further, you 
may believe, for I tell it you in all truth and 
seriousness, that they have done no real evil to me 
or to any one, except to the writer." 
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" Ah, yes, to him ! Thank you, Mr, Charkwood. 
And now I want just to say one word more. Miss 
Mabel knows — don't you, dear ? — ^how I love Alf . 
He has done wrong, I know, and I know you have 
reason to be very angry with him; but if yoa 
would try — oh, if you would try, for my sake, to 
— to forgive him, it would make me so happy I 
You can't quite understand, perhaps, but Miss 
Mabel can, because she knows how she should 
feel if it were little Dooley, who was a grown man, 
and had gone wrong, like my brother, how dearly 
I love Alf. You know, Mr. Oharlewood, my 
mamma died soon after I was bom, and Alf was 
only quite a little boy, and poor papa was so sorry 
when mamma died, that perhaps he did not take 
so much care of Alf, nor seem so fond of him, 
as he might have done if mamma had lived. Alf 
used to be very good to me when I was a little 
tiny weakly child. I remember when he would 
carry me up and down stairs in his arms, be- 
cause I was so small and weak, and got tired so 
easily." 

Mabel bent down over the sweet pleading face, 
and kissed it. Her tears fell warm on Corda's 
chesnut curls as she did so. 

"And, do you know," continued the child, 
gazing up at Clement with earnest eyes, " do you 
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know, that when Alf was so sacoessfol, and that 
rich lady made so much of him, and oflFered to 
bring him to London, he said, all the time, that 
he would take care of me, and that if he grew 
rich I should grow rich too. And it is only 
two or three days ago that he was planning to 
take me abroad with him to make me well and 
strong.** 

"I hope he loves you, Oorda. He would be 
worse than I have words to say, if he did not.** 

"Oh, but he does; he does, indeed!'* cried 
Corda, eagerly ; " and I wanted so much to tell 
you so, for fear you should think that he had been 
unkind to me. He is cross sometimes, because his 
temper is passionate. But now that I am ill, you 
don't know how sorry he is. He sits in the next 
room all day long, without going out, that he may 
be near me when I want to see him. And they 
say he looks so melancholy, and scarcely speaks a 
word. If ever he did anything to vex me, I know 
he is very, very sorry for it now. And when I am 
gone away he will be more sorry still. But though 
it grieves me sometimes to think of that, I like to 
know that he is sorrj^, because, perhaps, it may 
help to — to make him good." 

Two large tears, the first they had seen her 
shed, rolled down Oorda's cheeks as she spoke, and 
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she put up her hand to cover her eyes, and lay 
silent for some minutes. By-and-by she looked 
up again, this time at Mabel, and said : 

*^ Dear Miss Mabel, you were always so kind to 
Corda, and I loved you from the first day I saw 
you, that I think you will be good to poor papa, if 
you can, for my sake. He may be glad to talk to 
somebody about his little girl — ^to somebody who 
loved her as you did ^* 

"As I do, Oorda," broke in Mabel, weeping, 
" as I do love you, my sweet good darling I " 

"Yes, dear. But it will soon be over. And 
then papa will be very lonely ; and if you would 
let him come and see you sometimes, and talk of 
the old times, it would be very good of you." 

" I promise, dear child, I promise, faithfully, to 
fulfil your wishes. But, Corda dear, perhaps you 
may yet get better. You are so young, there 
should be so many years of life before you." 

The child shook her head gently. She smiled, 
and the same far-away gaze came into her eyes 
that they had seen there before. 

"No, no; I am going to mamma. I am not 
sorry — only a little sorry for ^em — and I shall be 
so happy with mamma." 

Then, turning her eyes on Clement, she said, 
softly : 
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^ Give me your hand, please, Mr. CharlewoodJ' 

He gave it^ and she took Mabel's also, and joined 
the two together in hec £eeble clasp. 

"My two good friends," she whispered^ "my 
two kind ones. Some day, when you are married 

to each other ^* She broke oflf, feeling Cle^ 

ment start, and looked up. " You will be married 
to each other, some day^ won't yon? I always 
used to like to think of that, long ago. Some day^ 
when you are very glad and happy together, you 
will think of that, and it will be sweet for you ta 
know that you were good to little Gorda, and that 
she was very, very grateful." 

The two hands she held met in a long clinging: 
pressure. Strange that the two beings^ whom the 
brother had striven so hard to sunder, should 
be joined in one clasp by the sister^s innocent 
childish hand I 

" Yesy" said Corda, smiling f aintly^ " you will be 
very happy. Nothing is so happy as really hvingy 
I think. And you do love each other*" 

Mabel was kneeling, with her cheek on the 
pillow beside the little head covered with bright 
burnished waving tresses. There was silence, 
only broken by the low sobs which Mabel ecmld 
not altogether repress. Corda closed her eyes 
again, and remained so motionless, that, for a 
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moment, they thought she had fainted, but pre- 
sently she opened them wide and looked around 
hen. There waj$ a change coming oyer her f ace^ a 
donge that heralded the end, as both the watchers 
felt too surely. 

^^Papa,*^ said Oorda, fa so low a voic^. that 
Mabd, wiiose ear was at her lips, could scarcely 
hear it. " Call papa and Alf ." 

Mabel signed to Clement, who left the room, 
and presently returned with Jerry Shaw and the 
child's father. The latter flung himself on his- 
knees by the bed, opposite to MabeL He seized 
one of the dying child's hands, and pressed it to 
his breast, as though, by holding it fast, he could, 
keep her wilii him. Corda's glance wandered 
uneasily round the room. 

** Your brother," said Jerry Shaw. "Yes, ma- 
Tt)umeen. He is coming." 

As he spoke, the dog uttered a low growl, in- 
stantfy suppressed, and Alfred Trescott entered, 
the room. The child's face lighted up at the 
sight of him, even at that moment, and she made 
a sign with her eyes that he should approach 
her. It would be hard to conceive.a countenance 
so haggard, worn, and terrible in its evil beauty 
as Alfred's, standing there, with his dark eyes 
fixed on his little sister, and seeming neither to 
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heed nor see any of the other occupants of the 
chamber. All the history of his wasted and per- 
verted youth was written on his face. He came 
slowly towards the bed, and suffered the child to 
take his hand and kiss it. 

" Good-bye, darling Alf ," she said. " Be good, 
Alf. Be good, dear, and you will be happy when 
I am gone." 

"Corda!" the voice that came from his lips 
startled all present. It did not seem to belong to 
him. It was hollow, and hoarse, and broken. 
" Oorda, you are not going ! '* 

" Yes, dear, to mamma. Love me, Alf, and — 
and — be good to poor papa." 

" No, no, Corda. No, you must not die. You 
shall not die. Stay, Corda! Little Corda, the 
only creature on this earth who cares for me, stay 
awhile, Corda. I cannot let you go ; I must have 
time to be better to you. Live, Corda, only live, 
and you will see ; I will be good to you — ^I will — ^I 
will." 

Ilis face was convulsed, but there were no tears 
in his eyes, and he stood with his hand on hers, look- 
ing down upon her with the despairing gaze of a 
drowning man who sees the last plank to which he 
clung shattered and lost. 

Mabel passed her arm round the child, support- 
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ing her, and gently wiped her forehead with a 
handkerchief. *' Don't cry/' said Corda. ^^ Don't 
be sorry, all of you, I think — ^I — ^hear mamma. 
It seems as if — as if — there was a voice calling 
me, ever so far away. It must be — ^mamma. 
Good-bye, papa. Boss me, Alf, my own brother 
— my own brother — ^my darling — ^be — ^good — God 
bless you, Alf. How dark it is I That is Mabel's 
hand, I know. God bless you, dear." Suddenly 
she sat upright, as though struggling for breath ; 
but in a moment the most lovely smile beamed 
over her sweet face, she stretched her arms out 
before her, crying, ^* Yes, yes, it is mamma ! She 
is calling me again. Oh, mamma, mamma, take 
Corda! " And fell back in Mabel's arms as softly 
as a little wave that melts upon the summer sea — 
dead. 
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CHAPTEE XL 

coxcxrsiox. 

Two rears liiter the rfflage of Hazlehvrst, near 
Hammeriiain, was full of excitemait earl j oan a 
Inright October mocoing; and the not yerymxmGai 
bells of the little parish church were doing . their 
best to inform the world, with thdr tinkling old 
voices, that a man and woman had then and there 
been joined together in holy wedlock. It was not 
a grand wedding, nor even a gay one ; but the 
sim has seldom shone on a bride whose face 
reflected more quiet happiness and trusting love 
than did Mabel Eamshaw's, as she stood by 
Clement's side before the mild old clergyman 
(Doole/s friend), and repeated after liinn the 
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solemn words that made her a wife. Tes; they 
were married. After the death of little Ccmla — 
long wept and always lovingly remembered — 
Clement and Mabel had spoken solemnly together 
<rf their future. The sympathy which had tmited 
them by the child's dying bed, had served to show 
ihera how entirely they were one in heart, and how 
strong was the affection that bound them together. 
In the passing away of that pure spirit, and the 
last links tfiat tied it to earth, they had recognised 
the omnipotenoe of love^ and had acknowledged 
that without it the world and all that it can ^ve 
» but dust and ashes. Clement did not swerve 
from the plain duty that lay before him — the duty 
of providing a home for his mother and sister. 
And Mabel, on her part, had no thought of sacri- 
ficing those who were dependent on her exertions. 
" But," said Clement, ^* we can each work better 
and more cheerfully, my dearest, when we know 
that we belong to each other by a solemn engage- 
ment." 

" Ah, Clement," Mabel made answer, "you are 
good, and strong, and wise. How much wiser and 
stronger than the undisciplined girl who once re- 
jected your proffered love, from the promptings of 
a foolish pride I " 
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By which it may be seen that our heroine, in 
her progress, had learnt some good lessons. 

They had made up their minds to work for years 
—to wait until Clement's prospects were clear and 
unencumbered, but an unexpected circumstance 
had enabled them to many sooner than they had 
dared to hope. Mr. M^Oulloch proposed to Pene- 
lope Charlewood. The old Scotchman had become 
a frequent visitor at De Montf ord Villas, and had 
observed very shrewdly that the neatness, order, 
and economy which reigned there were mainly 
owing to Penny's thrift and energy. Mrs. Charle- 
wood, after Walter's departure — ^he sailed for Rio 
Janeiro with a letter for Stephens's brother in his 
pocket, and many solemn promises of amendment 
on his lips — sank into a state of almost childish- 
ness. Her health was good, and her body still 
active; but her memory deserted her almost en- 
tirely, and the only two things in which she took 
an interest were, first, a letter from her absent 
boy, and, secondly, the condition of the street-door 
lock, which she insisted on keeping oiled and 
cleaned with her own hands. 

Mr. M^CuUoch, pleased and amused, in the first 
instance, by Penny's keen repartees and sharp 
sayings, gradually conceived a great respect and 
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regard for the notable, self-sacrificing, brave 
woman who was the wise and successful ruler of a 
little territory, the absolute conditions of whose 
government were economy, industry, and fore- 
thought. How the idea of removing Penny's ad- 
ministrative talents to a wider and less hard-work- 
ing sphere of action gradually entered into his head 
it boots not here to tell. But certain it is that he 
astonished everybody very greatly one fine day, by 
soberly and deliberately asking Penelope Charle- 
wood to be his wife, and that she still more asto- 
nished everybody by accepting him ! 

"I have bargained that mamma shall always 
have a home with us, Olem," said Penelope, im- 
parting the unexpected tidings to her brother, 
with an assumption of great coolness and uncon- 
cern, " and so you will be free to — to do as you 
like, and to find your own happiness, Clem, when 
I am no longer a millstone round your neck, my 
poor boy ; and I hope, Clem dear, that you may 
be as happy as you deserve to be ; and I would 
wish you a better wish if I knew how, but I don't 
know how. Dear, good, kind, brave, darling 
Cleml" 

And here Penn/s self-possession forsook her, 
and she clung, sobbing, round her brother's neck. 
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castic sayings, her husband merely smiled placidly, 
and patting her hand — ^gradually restored to some- 
thing like its former plump whiteness— observed 
quietly : 

"Hoot, hoot, Penny, woman! We know 
better. You're the best-hearted creature betwixt 
the Land's End and John o' Groats. Yer bark's 
a deal worse than yer bite, my lassie ! " 

Within six months after his marriage, Mr. 
M^Culloch offered his brother-in-law a share in 
the business, and the style and title of the firm 
became thenceforward M^OuUoch and Cbarle- 
wood. Clement was thus enabled to offer Mabel 
a home, not rich or elegant, but comfortable, and 
above the reach of want. Mrs. Saxelby was in- 
stalled again in the old cottage at Hazlehurst, 
newly decorated, and somewhat enlarged, and was 
enabled to keep another servant besides the faith- 
ful Betty, who remained with her in the nominal 
capacity of parlour-maid, but who gradually as- 
sumed the position towards her mistress th^t a 
prime minister assumes towards a constitutional 
sovereign. Betty — who enjoyed the immense ad- 
vantage of being responsible to no parliament — 
made the laws, and Mrs. Saxelby, with a good deal 
of pomp and circumstance, endorsed them. And 
t2 
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as Mrs. Saxelby extremely disliked the trouble 
of active government, and Betty much enjoyed 
it, maid and mistress jogged on together in 
the most amicable fashion possible. Dooley, now 
grown strong, and arrived at that glorious stage 
in life's march when knickerbockers are a part of 
the daily costume, lived and throve, and was 
already looking forward to the time when he 
should be entered at the Hammerham Granunar 
School, and become a great scholar, and get an 
exhibition, and go to college. All which duly 
befel. And it has been whispered to me lately, 
that as soon as Julian Saxelby, Esq., is called to the 
bar, a marriage may be expected to take place 
between him and the bright-eyed, flaxen-haired 
Jeanie, only daughter of Donald M^Culloch, 
Esq., of the Hawthorns, Highgate, and Penelope 
his wife. 

Augusta was so much offended at her sister's 
marriage " to a tradesman^ as she said with just 
indignation, and so piously shocked at Clement's 
engagement to a person who had not only per- 
formed on a public stage, but who (as Augusta 
had been able to ascertain on good authority) 
absolutely had devoted nearly the whole of the 
money so earned to her own family, instead of 
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bringing it as a marriage-portion to her husband, 
which was a piece of cold-hearted iniquity alto- 
gether unforgivable, that she declined to hold 
any further communication with those degenerate 
scions of the house of Charlewood. Except — ^it is 
well to be just — ^in so far as sending them a large 
bundle, per book post, of her husband's sermons, 
printed, by subscription, on highly glazed cream- 
coloured paper, and intended for private circular 
tion only. Geraldine O'Brien was abroad with 
Lady Popham at the time of Mabel's marriage, 
but she wrote the latter a warm-hearted letter, full 
of good wishes, adding to them Lady Popham's 
kindest remembrances. " Godmamma is wonder- 
fully well," she wrote, " and has, I think, quite 
got over the shock of the handsome Alfred's bad 
behaviour. She has found a new protege — a 
Tyrolese who plays the guitar, and who fills our 
apartment here in Vienna with a kind of tinkling 
hum, like fifty thousand musical grasshoppers 
made of fine steel I I say nothing of the clouds 
he pujffs from his meerschaum, nor of the odours 
of garlic which hang around him perennially. 
However, he is a harmless creature, and strums 
away peacefully without hurting any one." At 
the close of the letter came a little postscript — 
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*^ for Mabel dlone^^ ^^ You are a fortunate woman, 
and have got the best man in the world. Make 
much of him, and be very happy. The latter wish 
is not the less sincerely uttered that I was once a 
little — ^just the Haste taste in loife,' as they say at 
Kilclare — ^in love with your husband. But he ? — 
ah no; be quite easy. I know now, and I sm- 
pected then, that there was one little slip of a girl 
who stood between him and all other women. 
He loved you always, truly and faithfully. Be 
grateful to him, and think sometimes of your 
sincere friend, G. (XB." 

Mr. Alaric Allen was dreadfully disgusted by 
Mabel's announcement that she intended to leave 
his theatre, and the stage altogether, at the close 
of her second London season. 

" It is too bad," he said, confidentially, to some 
friends, " altogether too bad ! A girl who had the 
ball at her foot, a girl who might have made the 
greatest reputation — ay, and the greatest fortune 
— of any actress since Fanny Kemble, to throw it 
all away in this manner I And she is not even 
making a good marriage, as I hear. Some trading 
fellow or other, whom she knew in her early 
youth at Hammerham. A wretched business. 
But that is the worst of women, as I often say. 
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The cleverest of them — and this girl is very 
clever, in fact is, in certain things, an undoubted 
genius — ^but the very cleverest of them are such 
fools!" 

Of the rest of the personages'whose lives were 
more or less involved with Mabel's, or who had 
any influence on her career, there remains not 
much to say. Mr. Trescott, utterly lost and 
wretched after his child's death, became a con- 
firmed drunkard, and sank lower and lower, until 
at length he was almost totally unfitted for the 
exercise of his profession, and became a pensioner 
on the bounty of a few persons, who were kind to 
him for little Corda's sake. Among these, Jerry 
Shaw was to be counted. The queer old man 
gave out of his poverty to the wretched drunkard, 
who came, with tearful eyes and quivering voice, 
to talk to him by the hour of his "lost angel." 
And many were the serious harangues with which 
Jerry favoured Lingo on the evils of drunken- 
ness ; harangues to which Lingo appeared to listen 
with an argumentative, unconvinced air, one eye 
blinking slyly, as who should say, " It's all very 
well ; I let you go on for the present, but I mean 
to pose you by-and-by !" 

Another shock awaited Mrs. Malachi Dawson, 
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in connexion with old Mr. Shaw, a personage, 
one would have said, unlikely enough to cross 
her path in any way. The aged relative, from 
whom the Reverend Malachi Dawson was to 
inherit considerable estates in Ireland, died in 
the fulness of time, and in his last will and 
testament there was a bequest of a modest 
annuity to his second cousin |and former friend, 
Gerald O'Shaughnessy, "whom I believe to be 
still living," so ran the will, "and whose for- 
giveness I hereby beg for an injury I did him 
in our youth." And when inquiries were made 
for the said Gerald O'Shaughnessy, in order to 
carry out the last desire of the testator, behold, 
whom should he prove to be but old Jerry Shaw, 
the strolling player ! He had run away from his 
home, when quite a lad, in a fit of despair and 
jealousy at the falsehood of his lady-love, whose 
affections had been beguiled from him by the 
second cousin, now deceased. He had joined a 
troop of wandering comedians under a feigned 
name, and had purposely concealed all trace of 
himself from his friends and family. Wounded 
feeling, at first, and a stubborn proud indepen- 
dence that belonged to his character, afterwards, 
had kept him aloof from all who had known him 
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in former days. And by degress his nearest re- 
latives died off (his mother had died in his child- 
hood), and he remained without kindred in the 
world, save his formal rival, himself a widowed, 
childless old man. But, nevertheless, the shabby, 
hatchet-faced old actor known as Jerry Shaw, 
proved himself to be, beyond a doubt, Gerald 
O'Shaughnessy, third son of the late Patrick 
O'Shaughnessy, Esq., of Castle Belford, in Ireland. 
And consequently he was a relative of the deceased 
gentleman, and consequently — ^it was too dreadful, 
such people ought to be sent to the treadmill, 
Augusta declared — a distant kinsman of the Eeve- 
rendMalachi Dawson himself I Jerry, however, 
showed no disposition to call cousins with any 
one. He received his yearly income quietly, and 
remained in obscurity as before. He did not even 
cease to perform in public, saying that he was used 
to the theatre now, and should miss it; but he 
departed from beneath Mr. Hutchins's roof, and 
removed to a neat lodging near to a suburban 
cemetery, wherein he caused to be erected an im- 
pretending monument over a little grave, with a 
broken lily carved in marble for its only ornament. 
Miss Fluke, after presiding impressively at the 
weddings of two or three of her younger sisters. 
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began to grow discontented and uneasy at home^ 
and finally — the departure from England of some 
friends of hers favouring the project — she resolved 
to emigrate to Australia. Thence she wrote im- 
mensely long letters home to all her friends, which 
letters were most frequently over-weight, and ne- 
cessitated the payment of double postage. The 
vast extent of that new land appeared to afford 
scope for the fullest development of Miss Fluke's 
remarkable energies. She visited several of the 
gold-diggings, and distributed tracts to the hetero- 
geneous population which was to be found there. 
One of her chief converts was a Chinese, about 
the hopefulness of whose spiritual condition Miss 
Fluke wrote quires of pious rapture. But, sud- 
denly, all mention of this interesting individual 
ceased, and it afterwards appeared, on Miss Fluke's 
own solemn testimony, that her Celestial protege 
had decamped one night, no one knew whither, 
bearing with him his instructress's gold watch, 
doubtless as a memento of her teaching. Mrs. 
Malachi Dawson was the fortunate recipient of a 
great deal of Miss Fluke's epistolary eloquence, but 
as the correspondence on her side was by no means 
kept up with similar vigour, it languished by de- 
grees, and at last died a natural death* The last 
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letter which Augusta received from her friend was 
chiefly remarkable for a novel and striking division 
of mankind into four classes. There had been a 
conflagration in some new settlement where Miss 
Fluke was temporarily residing, and in describing 
the efforts of the inhabitants to subdue the fire, 
she wrote : " I must bear witness to the very great 
z^ and energy displayed by our dear flock. 
Every one laboured with edifying eagerness. Men, 
women, children, and missionarieSj all exerted 
themselves to the utmost." 

At the latest accoimts. Miss Fluke was Miss 
Fluke still. 

Alfred Trescott had disappeared from London 
after his sister's death, and for a long time no 
clue to his whereabouts was discovered. But one 
autumn, five or six years after their marriage, 
when Clement and Mabel were staying for a while 
at a much - frequented German watering-place, 
they had a strange glimpse of him. It happened 
thus. The children — ^Dooley was now an uncle, 
and made one of the family party on their holiday 
tour, as did also Mrs. Saxelby — ^had been sent 
home to bed, and Clement and his wife were 
sauntering arm in arm together through the trim 
alleys, enjoying the twilight sweetness of the air. 
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when a figure, coining from behind them, brushed 
close to Mabel, and flitted swiftly onward through 
the dusk. Mabel started violently, and clung to 
her husband's arm. 

" What is the matter, love!" he asked ; " what 
has alarmed you ? " 

" Dear Clement, that was Alfred Trescott who 
went by us just now 1 He or his ghost, I am cer- 
tain of it." 

" Probably himself in the flesh, then, Mabel. 
But how can you be sure ? It is so dark, and you 
scarcely caught a glimpse of the man's face." 

" No ; but yet I am sure it was he. There was 
something in the gait, in the turn of the head, that 
I recognised instantly. He went towards the 
gaming-tables. Let us follow, Clement, and con- 
vince ourselves." 

They entered the brilliantly lighted rooms, where 
around the green tables the same old crowd of 
faces, so well known, and so often described, were 
intent on their game. For a time they saw no one 
at all resembling Alfred, but presently a long thin 
hand was thrust out from behind some one in the 
front rank, and laid down a trifling stake. Mabel 
silently pressed her husband's arm, admonishing 
him to watch, and in another moment they saw 
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rise up over the shoulder of a smiling florid Ger- 
man burgher a face that seemed like one looming 
up out of those depths, the entrance to which bore 
the terrible inscription, "Abandon hope, all ye who 
enter here ! " It was a face almost perfect in the 
harmonious beauty of its outline, but covered with 
a death-like pallor, and so thin that the jaw and 
the cheek-bones were sharply defined beneath the 
skin. The large dark eyes glittered restlessly in 
their hollow sockets, and the straight black brows 
above them were permanently contracted, as 
though with ceaseless pain. It was a dreadful 
face — dreadful in its haggard youth, dreadful in 
the settled malignity of its expression. Mabel 
shuddered and shrank back; but Alfred did not 
seem to see her, neither did the rest take any heed 
of him. They were all too much absorbed in the 
changes of the game to pay any attention to each 
other. 

" Let us get away from this place," whis- 
pered Mabel ; " I feel as though I could not 
breathe here." 

They walked home together almost in silence. 
Mabel was trembling greatly, and the tears were 
in her eyes. Clement made inquiries of the people 
about the place whether they knew or had ever 
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seen such a person as he described. Oh yes, they 
had seen him; knew him quite well. He was 
often there. Did not stay there always. They 
thought he went to other gambling-places when he 
left theirs. He was a desperate and inveterate 
gamester. Poor ? Yes, he was poor. It was not 
exactly the way to grow rich to play as he played. 
He was an artist — a violinist. He sometimes 
boasted that he had been a great famous player 
once in England, but who could tell ? He was 
quite young still, and great artists were not made 
in a day. Still it was certain that he could play 
well yet, when he chose. Sometimes, when he was 
absolutely penniless, he would obtain permission to 
play in the public room of some hotel, and he 
always got money. Once they had offered him 
an engagement in the local band. He accepted 
for a time, but he could not keep the situation. 
He was terribly fierce and wild sometimes, almost 
mad, they thought, and nothing could keep him 
from the green table. Every farthing that he 
could get went there. They supposed he would 
put a pistol to his head some day. Herr Gott ! 
Such things had happened. Clement, returning to 
his wife with this news, found her weeping and 
still greatly agitated. 
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" My dearest," he said, " do not let this distress 
you so much. It is sad, it is terrible. But, after 
all, I do not suppose that any one could have pre- 
dicted a brighter ending to such a career as this 
wretched young man's." 

"No, no, dear Clement, it is not that. But 
when I think of all that that sweet, loving little 
heart suffered, of how she clung to him, and hoped 
for him, and loved him to the last I Ah, Corda, 
poor, patient, gentle little Corda I It is so sad, so 
piteous, Clement dear I" 

He soothed her, and held her fondly in his 
arms, and by-and-by they sat calmly, hand in 
hand, looking out on to the silver moonlight 
edging the black masses of foliage beneath their 
window. 

"Do you remember, Clement," said Mabel, 
leaning her head upon her husband's shoulder — 
" do you remember when that dear little one was 
dying, and held our hands clasped together in her 
own, how she prophesied that we should one day be 
married to each other, and should think of Uttle 
Corda, and be glad to know that we had been 
kind to her, and that she — ^poor darling — ^had been 
very grateful?" 

" Yes ; and, my Mabel, she said another truth 
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— taar ^n* ^aonld be luippTy beomse we loved each 

*rwDD«ni&erIi«v«pTwoids, Clement. ^ I think 
T»>rimi^ is A^ ^^PJ ^ really loving^' she said; 
" 3\;raitur is io ^lapp j aa really loving.' " 
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